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After the extreme'y 
strenuous campaign, 
taken part in by both 
the principal Republican candidates for the 
Presidential nomination, the result of the 
Massachusetts primary election last week was 
as puzzling as it was inconclusive. The pri- 
mary was held under a new law providing for 
the direct election of delegates to the National 
Convention and for a direct expression of 
preference for Presidential candidates. The 
complications of the result arose from the 
fact that candidates for delegates were per- 
mitted to announce themselves on the ballot 
as committed to one or the other Presiden- 
tial candidate. We pointed out several months 
ago that, in States having a preferential 
vote combined with such a pledging of the 
delegates themselves as this, the possibility 
that delegates pledged to one candidate 
might be elected while at the same time the 
preferential vote went for another candidate 
might raise a vexing question. Precisely 
this thing happened in Massachusetts. ‘The 
preferential vote of the State was cast for 
President ‘Taft by a plurality of somewhat 
over four thousand. ‘The eight delegates at 
large pledged to Mr. Roosevelt were, how- 
ever, elected by a plurality of about eight 
thousand. ‘The question immediately pre- 
sented itself, For which candidate shall the 
delegates at large vote in the Convention? 
As soon as it was practically certain that the 
preference vote of the State favored the 
President, Mr. Roosevelt let it be known that 
he, at least, was in no doubt as to the way in 
which the delegates at large should vote. He 
issued a statement that he should expect the 
delegates at large to disregard their pledge to 


The Political Campaign 
Massachusetts 


_ Support him, and to support Mr. Taft. The 


“ill text of this statement we print on an- 
ther page, together with comment from the 
dress upon the situation and upon Mr. Roose- 
‘elt’s action. Several of the delegates at 
arge immediately announced that they should 


not consider themselves bound even by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request, and that it was probable 
that they would, in spite of the preference 
vote, cast their votes for Mr. Roosevelt at the 
Chicago Convention. The explanation which 
is given for the discrepancy between the Taft 
preference vote and the votes for the Taft 
delegates at large is that, while eight dele- 
gates at large were to be elected, there were 
nine candidates on the ballot pledged to Mr. 
Taft. ‘The ninth candidate, it is said, had 
sought to be included as one of the regular 
Taft candidates, but his desire had not been 
acceded to by the Taft managers. He there- 
fore caused his name to be put on the ballot 
by petition, as it was entirely possible for any 
one to do. It appears probable that many 
Taft supporters put a cross mark to indicate 
their choice after the names of each one of 
the men who appeared as pledged to Mr. 
Taft. Inasmuch as only eight positions were 
to be filled, a vote for nine candidates invali- 
dated the entire vote for delegates. Aside 
from the delegates at large, ten district dele- 
gates pledged to Mr. Roosevelt were elected, 
and eighteen pledged to Mr. Taft. It ap- 
pears, however, that in two districts where 
delegates were elected to support Mr. Taft 
the preference vote favored Mr. Roosevelt. 
It would seem, therefore, that if the Roose- 
velt delegates at large are to follow the 
preference vote of the State and support 
Mr. ‘l'aft in the Convention, the Taft dele- 
gates in these two districts should follow the 
preference vote in these districts and support 
Mr. Roosevelt in the Convention. As we go 
to press no expression has come from Presi- 
dent Taft of his belief as to the duty of the 
delegates in those districts. It seems prob- 
able that the final unraveling of the Massa- 
chusetts tangle will wait until the Convention 
meets in Chicago. But it is clear that if all 
the delegates follow the preference vote in 
the State or the district, as the case may be, 
instead of their own predilections, Massachu- 
45-47 
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setts will cast 22 votes for Mr. Taft and 14 
for Mr. Roosevelt. ‘This, we believe, would 
best carry out the intent of the Presidential 
preference idea. On the Democratic side 
there is also confusion in the result. Mr. 
Champ Clark carried the preference vote in 
the State by a large majority, but the dele- 
gates at large elected were pledged to Gov- 
ernor’ Foss. The name of Governor [Toss 
was, however, not on the ballot for the 
preference vote. The situation on the Demo- 
cratic side is not so puzzling as that on the 
Republican side, as apparently Governor 
Foss is not one of the active candidates for 
the Democratic nomination. 


Despatches from England last 
week report that there is 
considerable resentment over 
President Taft’s statement that the current 
of business consequent upon reciprocity 
“would make Canada only an adjunct of the 
United States.”” ‘This statement President 


Mr. Taft and 
Canada 


Taft made in a confidential letter to Mr. 
Roosevelt while the Reciprocity Agreement 
was still under discussion ; but it was not until 
lately, in the course of his campaign speech at 


Boston, that the President made it public. A 
correspondent on another page reflects the 
Canadian feeling on this subject; and now 
opponents of the present Government in 
England are expressing similar feeling there. 
This statement of the President’s seems to 
justify the contention of the Conservatives 
in both Canada and England that the object 
of the Reciprocity Agreement was to weaken 
the relation between Canada and the British 
Empire, and to promote the idea of annexa- 
tion to the United States. It is most unfor- 
tunate that an utterance from such an 
authoritative source as the President of the 
United States should give the appearance of 
lending sanction to this view, for it is alto- 
gether wide of the truth. At the time when 
these arguments by the Conservatives were 
being made, ‘The Outlook said that the 
suggestion that Mr. Taft, aided by Mr. 
Bryce, the British Ambassador to the United 
States, was engaged in an enterprise to dis- 
member the British Empire, should not be 
regarded as a solemn truth simply because 
the Speaker of the House, Mr. Champ Clark, 
urged the Reciprocity Agreement on the 
ground that it would promote the annexation 
of Canada. So now our friends in England 
should not be led to believe that the Reci- 


procity Agreement was designed to do 
injury to the British Empire simply becaus« 
this very regrettable expression of the Pre<i- 
dent, which he has now made public, w: 
reference to making Canada “an adjunc:.”’ 
In this respect the Republican Preside ) 
represents public opinion in America as lit 
as does the Democratic Speaker. Th 
Americans who opposed reciprocity did 
because they believed it to be a bad barg 
for this country; and the great body 
those Americans who favored reciprocity «i 
so because they believed it would be a go 
bargain for both countries. There is 
more sentiment in favor of the annexation of 
Canada now than there was last fall; and 
how little sentiment there was then was sufii- 
ciently demonstrated by the lack of real and 
widespread response to Speaker Clark's 
solemn proposal. 

8 

The proposed media- 
tion between the loco- 
motive engineers and 
the railway companies which employ them 
has advanced to the stage of an agreement 
for arbitration. ‘Too high praise cannot be 
awarded the rapid and effective action of 
Judge Knapp, of the Inter-State Commerce 
Court, and Mr. Neill, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, in bringing together the hos- 
tile parties who were on the very verge of 
what threatened to be an intolerable contest. 
Under the permission, but not under the 
direction, of the Erdman Act, they not merely 
urged arbitration but labored earnestly and 
voluntarily with the leaders of both sides 
until it was actually brought about. Under the 
agreement reached an Arbitration Board of 
seven men will consider the demands. One 
member of the Board will be appointed by 
each side, and the other five will be chosen 
by these two, if they can agree, or in so far 
as they can agree, and the vacancies left by 
non-agreement, if any. are to be filled by men 
agreed upon by the Chief Justice of the United 
States and the Justice of the Commerce Court 
and the United States Commissioner of 
Labor. Already the engineers have selected 
as their representative Mr. P. H. Morrissey, 
who is President of the Railway Employees’ 
and Investment Association, and served as 
an arbitrator two years ago in adjusting the 
claims of certain railway employees. Mr. 
Daniel Willard, President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio road, who has been made an arbi- 
trator for the railway companies, speaking 
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of the result of the mediation, says: ‘* What 
we tried to do as far as possible was to 
use the Erdman Act when we could, and 
strengthen it when we could not, and we be- 
lieve that our experience will result in changes 
in that law.”” The demands of the engineers 
have as their principal aim an advance in 
wages averaging, it is said, eighteen per cent 
on the present rate of pay; and the fight is 
really to raise the rate of wages on the fifty 
Eastern railways involved to the level of the 
wages paid on the Western 1cads. The 
companies deny the justice of such ap- 
parent equality, because they say the freight 
rates are higher on the Western roads ; and it 
is not improbable that the satisfactory settle- 
ment of the present dispute will largely in- 
volve questions of standardization of freight 
rates as well as of wages. Meanwhile in the 
anthracite dispute arbitration has at the 
moment come to a standstill, because the 
miners’ full committee has refused to indorse 
the agreement which its sub-committee 
regarded as acceptable ; the two chief points 
of the agreement were an increase of ten 
per cent in wages and indirect and partial 
recognition of the union. 


2) 


The death last week of George 
Borup by the overturning in a 
heavy sea on Long Island Sound of a power 
canoe brings to an end the career of a young 
man of courage, self-reliance, and resolution. 
Circumstances indicate that he died while 
trying in vain to save the life of his compan- 


George Borup 


ion, Mr. Case. Young as he was, Mr. Borup 
could rightly be called a veteran in explora- 
tion, for he had gone with Peary almost to 
the North Pole. ‘Together with his associate 
in that expedition, Mr. Donald B. MacMillan, 
he received the highest praise from Mr. 
Peary for his energy, resource, and cheer- 
fulness, and he accepted without demur or 
irritation the order by which he was sent 
back before the Pole was reached, in accord- 
ance with the general plan of Mr. Peary. 
He was an athlete at Yale, had a thorough 
scientific training, and his ability as a pho- 
tographer was of immense value to the Peary 
expedition. In his Arctic experiences he 
had several narrow escapes from death, and 
on two occasions his boat was almost de- 
stroyed by a bull walrus. In a letter written 
by ex-President Roosevelt Mr. Borup and 
Mr. MacMillan are described as “ scientific 
men of the best out-of-door type—scientific 
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men who are equally good in the laboratory 
and in the field, and at the same time able 
to take the lead in hazardous ventures.” 
The two young men were about to enter on 
another important Arctic expedition; they 
proposed to lead a party in another dash into 
the Far North in order to explore Crocker 
Land, which was discovered in 1906 by 
Mr. Peary. This expedition had been organ- 
ized under the auspices of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and ihe American 
Geographical Society, and had the co-opera- 
tion of Yale University; it would have left 
Nova Scotia on July 20 next. Hardly any- 
thing is known about Crocker Land, and 
Peary’s view of it was slight and uncertain. 
Geographically speaking, the expedition was 
of acknowledged importance, as it certainly 
was a dangerous and audacious undertaking. 
It would very probably have involved remain- 
ing a second year in the polar region and 
support through the hazardous method of 
hunting. The mapping and exploration of 
this land would be a great credit to America, 
and it is hoped that the expedition may be 
carried out despite the tragic loss of its young 
chief. 
8 

During the last half of 
April three Americans of 
high distinction in their sep- 
arate sections of the field of education passed 
away. ‘The most widely known of these, at 
least in this country, was Dr. D. K. Pearsons. 
At first a physician in New England, he soon 
sought another and more lucrative field of 
activity in the then new West. Establishing 
himself in Chicago, and engaging in the buy- 
ing and selling of land, he honorably acquired 
the large fortune in whose beneficent distri- 
bution his old age found happy employment 
to its end. In the labor and the proper 
selection of his beneficiaries which this in- 
volved his energy and sound judgment were 
as evident as in his previous business. Hav- 
ing no children, he adopted some forty needy 
and deserving colleges throughout the coun- 
try, and in the course of fifteen years be- 
stowed on them six million dollars. In this 
work his wife, whose life was prolonged 
almost equally with his, was his partner and 
counselor, as she had been in all his affairs. 
The multitude of the young lives he thus pa- 
triotically nourished for service to Church and 
State is incalculable. Dying at the age of 
ninety-two, he died so rich in good works as 
to leave, it is said, hardly enough property for 


Three Eminent 
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funeral expenses. In a widely different field 
lay the suddenly shortened work of Professor 
George William Knox. ‘The first fifteen years 
of it were in missionary service in Japan, 
where he obtained appointment as Professor 
of Philosophy and Ethics in the Imperial Uni- 
versity. Seven years of service there brought 
him from the Emperor the Order of the 
Rising Sun. Returning in 1893, he served 
the Presbyterian Church at Rye, New York, 
till his appointment in 1899 to the chair, of 
Philosophy and the History of Religion in 
Union Theological Seminary. Here he took 
rank with leading authorities of interna- 
tional reputation. Last summer he went 
with his wife to the Far East, commissioned 
by the Seminary to lecture in India, China, 
Korea, and Japan—a tour cut short by 
pneumonia in Seoul, Korea. As a thinker 
and teachér Dr. Knox excelled in keen phil- 
osophical analysis and lucid presentation, im- 
parting intellectual zest to the subject in hand. 
Consequently he was often called upon for 
addresses, both in the line of his special 
studies and on social ethics and social service, 
in which he was no less warmly interested. 
As memorials of his fruitful activity in two 
nations he has left ten or more published 
works, half of them in Japanese. His re- 
moval from eminent usefulness at the compar- 
atively early age of fifty-eight is deplored as 
widely as ne was known. The name and 
fame of the chief pioneer of Western educa- 
tion in China belongs to a naturalized citizen 
of the United States, Yung Wing, who died 
at his home in Hartford, Connecticut, at the 
age of eighty-four. Brought hither by an 
American missionary, and graduated in 1854 
at Yale, where he received the honorary 
LL.D. in 1876, his lifelong ideal was the 
uplift of China through enlightenment to wel- 
fare and power. This aim, while thwarted 
for many dreary years, he pursued with admi- 
rable tact and constancy, till he was made 
Associate Chinese Minister to Washington and 
commissioned in 1872 to bring hither for edu- 
cation a band of picked youths. Reactionary 
influences before long blasted his enterprise, 
which recently was revived on a large scale 
through the influence of some of his students 
who had risen to power. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued to work with the party of reform till 
it§ overthrow by the Empress Dowager in 
1898. He wrote his autobiography under 
the title, ““ My Life in China and America.” 
In his blending of the characters of a Chinese 
patriot and a patriotic American who offered 


1] \ 


his services to the Republic in the Civil \ 
Yung Wing is uniquely distinguished. 


2) 


The police of Paris last we 
captured two notorious banc its 
in a dramatic encounter wh) | 
has a parallel only in the capture of two \n 
archists in London a year ago. The Sieg« 

Choisy-le-Roi deserves to stand in the ann 

of police achievement alongside the Bai 

of Stepney. For several months a gang «f 
robbers, by the bold use of fast automobi 

and by utter ruthlessness in taking life, ha 

created a sensation and awakened no litile 
fear in Paris and its surroundings. ‘Ihe 
gang’s first exploit was the robbing of a bank 
messenger of one hundred thousand dollars 
in broad daylight in a street of Montmartre, 
a suburb of Paris. A couple of months later 
another bank messenger was attacked and 
robbed of thirty thousand dollars on the 
streets of Paris, the robbers again using an 
automobile for escape, and killing a_police- 
man who attempted to stop them. Forty 
days later the gang killed a chauffeur in the 
forest of Senart, about twenty-five miles from 
Paris, wounded the owner of the car, bundled 
him into the ditch, and made off with the 
car. Although the alarm was immediately 
given, the robbers slipped through Paris 
in the stolen car, and a couple of hours later 
attacked a bank in the town of Chantilly. 
Two employees of the bank were mortally 
and a third slightly wounded, and once more 
the bandits escaped. A few days later the 
first of the gang was arrested and at intervals 
first one and then another was captured. 
Last week the police learned that the leader 
of the gang, with one of his associates, was 
probably concealed in a garage at Choisy-le- 
Roi. M. Guichard, the head of the police 
detective force, with a dozen detectives, 
approached the garage and opened the door. 
A man who was about to mount a motor 
cycle within drew a pistol and opened fire. 
Thereupon the detectives withdrew and laid 
siege to the garage. The two men, who. it 
was subsequently discovered, were within, sus- 
tained their end of the fight vigorously. or 
five hours the siege continued, the detectives 
being reinforced by the local police, by re- 
serves from Paris, and by four hundred 
Republican Guards. It is said that artillery 
was sent for to batter down the house, but 
that it did not arrive in time. For a long 
time a brisk interchange of shots went on 


The Siege of 
Choisy-le-Roi 
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hetween the besiegers and the besieged with- 
out effect. At last, after one or two fruitless 
attempts, dynamite was exploded against 
the wall of the garage anda wide breach 
made in it. After firing a few more volleys 
into. the building, the police entered and 
found one of the bandits dead and the other 
seriously wounded. The latter, however, 
was able to fire on the police as they entered 
the room, and it was only after he had 
been shot several times more that his capture 
was accomplished. He died shortly after 
being taken to Paris. ‘The encounter was 
made picturesque not only by the number and 
variety of the besieging force, and by the stub- 
born defense of the desperadoes, but by the 
presence of crowds of spectators, including 
photographers and cinematograph operators. 
There is a natural inclination among Ameri- 
cans to smile a little cynically at the accounts 
of the somewhat theatrical methods used by 
the French police last week and the English 
police a year ago in apprehending two men, 
desperate though they were. We Americans 
are inclined to believe that the police of any 
of our big cities would have performed the 
task with much less of fuss and feathers, 
though perhaps with not so little danger to 
themselves. But it would be well for us not 
to forget that the police and the courts in 
both England and France make crimes of 
violence much less common than they are in 
this country, and that over there murders, 
robberies, and assaults seldom go unpun- 
ished. It is not impossible that our police 
could set an example to the British bobby or 
the French gendarme in the quietly effective 
handling of individual desperadoes, but, as a 
people, we are far behind some of the peoples 
of Europe in the prevention and punishment 
of crimes of violence. 
8 
The Church Congress of 
The ° . 

Church Congress the Episcopal Church, 

which met recently in St. 
Louis, provides a platform for the free discus- 
sion of living topics by the different schools 
in the Church; for the Episcopal Church 
measurably embodies the church idea by 
planting itself on certain historical facts and 
providing for freedom in matters of ritual 
and of philosophy. ‘The Church Congress is a 
channel for the free movement of ideas through 
the Church, it recognizes theology as a grow- 
ing and not purely a historical science, and 
regards the social conditions of the day as 
intimately related to the work and life of the 


Church. The sessions were opened with a 
vigorous sermon by Bishop Thomas, of 
Wyoming ; and although the weather was un- 
favorable, as it was during most of the month 
of April, and the sinking of the Titanic cast a 
shadow over the community, the attendance 
was large and the audiences were deeply inter- 
ested. The range of subjects was indicated by 
the order of exercises. ‘* Modern Psychic Phe- 
nomena and Demonology ”’ was discussed at 
length, one speaker declaring that the Church 
is as much bound to fight the donkey as to 
conquer the devil in us; and that while the 
faith of the Church is settled, her work is 
progressive. The possibility of ‘ Unity in 
Church Government ” developed a common 
desire, but wide differences of opinion. The 
Rev. Dr. Vandewater, of New York, took 
the ground that the only possible basis for 
church unity is a uniform Christian ministry, 
and the only way to secure this uniformity is 
the recognition of the historic episcopate. 
Dr. Roland Cotton Smith said he was tired 
of the lament over “ our unhappy divisions ”’ 
when there were so many points of agree- 
ment. Unity, he declared, must have an ex- 
ternal sign, and this sign was set forth in the 
two great sacraments. ‘The Rev. Mr. Duff, 
of Buffalo, urged that unity must be intensive 
as well as extensive; that it had become a 
necessity ; and that the social work of the 
Church must be pushed as ardently as the 
missionary work. 
£2) 

: . For the first time in the 
Marriage, Music, hi ale at a ee 
and Other Topics history of the Congress a 

woman appeared on the 
platform in Washington last spring urging the 
claims of woman’s suffrage. At St. Louis 
two women appeared, Miss Laura Clay, of 
Lexington, Kentucky, and Mrs. Kate Waller 
Barrett, of Alexandria, Virginia, and both 
spoke frankly and strongly and with admirable 
taste on “ The Sanctity of Marriage.” Mrs. 
Barrett said with much feeling that she 
wished she could teach people how to read 
the Praver-Book; she wished they knew 
better what the Annunciation means ; what 
Mothering Sunday is ; and what the Church- 
ing of Women stands for. And she said 
that parents ought to teach the marriage 
service to their children and explain to them 
that marriage is not to be entered into lightly, 
but in the fear of God. ‘There are six words, 
she declared, in which are summed up the 
meaning of the relations which are protected 
by the sanctity of marriage—* lover, hus- 
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band, wife, home, mother, child.” The 
Church, Mrs. Barrett urged, should promote 
the marriage of the fit, should protest against 
the love of ease and pleasure which shirks 
parenthood, and should provide proper 
instruction for the young in the mystery of 
birth and sex. There was an interesting dis- 
cussion of “ Official Censorship in the Inter- 
est of Morais,’’ the speakers practically agree- 
ing that censorship of the ordinary kind is 
undesirable and impracticable. The Rev. Dr. 
Milo H. Gates, of New York, urged that the 
word “ regulation ” should be substituted for 
“censorship,” and called attention to the 
extent to which regulation is already enforced 
by the Post-Office authorities, and by Mr. 
Comstock, of whom he said that, while he 
might sometimes be undignified, he should be 
supported more and ridiculed less. Regula- 
tion of theaters and moving-picture shows is 
also necessary. Bishop Lines, of Newark, stim- 
ulated a vigorous discussion by his happily 
blended serious and humorous treatment of 
“Music as an Aid to Religion,” expressing 
his regret at the growing custom of intoning 
the service, because in the minds of many 
people it gives the service an element of 
unreality ; and he made a point which was 
instantly recognized when he said that it is 
neither good religion nor good taste for 
parishes to spend great sums on music when 
there are so many miserably paid clergymen 
and so many churches fighting for existence. 
The discussion of “ The Good and Evil of 
Trade Unions” showed the extraordinary 
change of attitude of religious people, and 
their eagerness to accept what is good while 
standing out against what is evil in the experi- 
ments to settle industrial difficulties. ‘ Con- 
version as a Christian Experience ” brought 
the discussions to a close in an atmosphere 
notable for spiritual elevation and devotion. 


The Story of We have received a pam- 
Edward Hines Philet entitled “The Story 

of Edward Hines,” written 
by Frederick Upham Adams, which vigor- 
ously defends Mr. Hines from the charges 
which have been made against him of cor- 
rupt complicity in the election of William 
Lorimer as United States Senator from IIli- 
nois. Mr. Adams concludes his pamphlet 
with the following appeal: “I ask every 
reader to do what he can to restore to Mr. 
Hines the good name which is honestly his.” 
If Mr. Hines has lost his good name, as Mr. 
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Adams, his defender, implies, The Outlook, 
we regret to say, can probably do nothing to 
aid him in recovering it, but it here reports 
the story as told by Mr. Hines’s own advo- 
cate, because it illustrates so dramatically how 
men of otherwise high personal character 
have often involved themselves in scandal 
and contumely by permitting politics, which 
ought to be the science of promoting the 
welfare of all the people, to be employed for 
the promotion of special and selfish interests. 
Mr. Hines, we learn from this pamphlet, was 
born in Buffalo forty-seven years ago. His 
poverty ‘‘ compelled him to leave school and 
strike out for himself at the age of fourteen.” 
Beginning his business life with a stipend of 
ten dollars a month and his board, he has 
now become the greatest lumber merchant in 
the world. ‘“ He is the owner of twelve 
great lumber yards, a single one of which 
in Chicago covers forty-five acres, with more 
than a mile of water-frontage ; hundreds of 
superintendents and thousands of men are 
proud to call him chief ; every honor in the 
gift of the lumber trade has been conferred 
on him ; he is a director in the most power- 
ful bank in Chicago with the largest deposit 
in the world ; administrative genius and ex- 
ecutive ability have elevated this penniless 
and delicate boy to exalted business heights— 
such has been the business career of Edward 
Hines.” Mr. Adams, to show that Mr. 
Hines has never been “ in politics,”’ says that 
he never held office nor was he ever a candi- 
date for office, but when the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Bill was being debated in Washington 
Mr. Hines spent much time in the Capitol, 
promoting or protecting the interests of lum- 
ber as they were affected by that bill. He 
wished a Senator elected from Illinois who 
would aid in the passage of the bill, and Mr. 
Adams says that “the testimony of Senator 
Aldrich and of Senator Penrose is conclusive 
in confirming that such was the motive which 
they had inspired in Mr. Hines.” Prompted 
by this motive, “ Mr. Hines urged Congress- 
man Lorimer to make an effort to obtain the 
honor ” of being elected Senator. Mr. Hines 
was active, although in a quiet way, in pro- 
moting the election of Mr. Lorimer. Mr. 
Hines himself has testified that he was glad 
that Mr. Lorimer was elected, and expressed 
his belief that Senator Lorimer “ ought to 
make a good representative of the State.” 
The specific accusation in connection with 
the election of Mr. Lorimer which has 
been brought against Mr. Hines, and which 
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he and his defender. Mr. Adams, resent. is 
that Mr. Hines was instrumental in raising 
a corruption fund of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars with which to bribe the Illinois 
Legislature to elect Mr. Lorimer Senator. 
lhis specific charge may not be true. It 
may be demonstrated to be absolutely false ; 
but even if it is absolutely false, as we 
hope it is, Mr. Hines’s good name is not 
redeemed from its intimate association with 
the name of Senator Lorimer. Senator 
Lorimer represents a school of politics which 
every intelligent American citizen knows is 
rotten to the core. ‘The pamphlet entitled 
“ The Story of Edward Hines ” clearly shows 
that if Mr. Hines was not a pupil in this 
school he was, at least, in intimate association 
with its scholars. It is that association which 
has taken from him his good name, and not 
any specific charges as to specific acts. To 
say, as Mr. Adams does, with the apparent 
approval of Mr. Hines himself, that Mr. 
Hines’s “ wife is one of the most charming 


women in the world ;” that ‘** he is the proud 


father of four splendid children ;’’ that not 
one word has been breathed “ against his 
character as a husband or his integrity as a 
business man ’’—to say these things, which 


are undoubtedly all true, does not relieve 
Mr. Hines from the responsibility of having 
advocated and approved the election of Will- 
iam Lorimer when he must have known as 
well as anybody in Chicago the political 
methods and principles which Mr. Lorimer 
represents. If this Republic is ever de- 
stroyed, it will be destroyed by the social 
and_ political corruption which inevitably 
springs from the partnership between legisla- 
tors and special interests. Those men betray 
their country who, for the sake of accumulat- 
ing great bank deposits, either prostitute them- 
selves or wink at the prostitution by others 
of the enactment and administration of law 
for selfish purposes. 
S2) 

On March 13 a cable- 
gram was received in this 
country stating that on the 
preceding night a new star had been dis- 
covered in the constellation Gemini by the 
Norwegian astronomer Enebo. On _ the 
night of discovery this star was of the fourth 
magnitude, or about five times as bright as 
the faintest stars ordinarily seen with the 
unaided eye. ‘Iwo days later it attained its 
maximum brightness. which was double that 
at discovery. It then began to fade away, 
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and in forty-eight hours was at the limit of 
naked eye visibility. Thereafter it brightened 
slightly for a time, but soon faded again, and 
can now be seen only with the aid of a tele- 
scope. ‘The term “new,” as applied to this 
star, must not be understood as_ implying 
previous non-existence, but merely that a 
previously existing star has suddenly and 
unexpectedly increased greatly in brightness. 
‘The observatory at Harvard photographs the 
sky as often as possible, the plates thus 
secured forming a permanent record, which 
can be referred to at any later time. The 
great value of this plan is evident in this case. 
On a plate taken on March 10 of the region 
of the sky containing the new star this star 
is not visible, although the plate shows stars 
as faint as magnitude 11.5. On some earlier 
plates which show much fainter stars there is a 
star of the fourteenth magnitude in the place 
of the new star. This record means that two 
days before discovery this star was not one- 
thousandth part as bright as when Enebo 
first noted it, and that within a somewhat 
longer time, possibly a week, it had risen to 
ten thousand times its usual brightness. The 
immensity of such a phenomenon signifies a 
great cosmic catastrophe, for it must be 
remembered that the stars are suns. The 
cause of such an outburst is not altogether 
clear, but the most generally accepted theory 
is the following : Stars are known to be travel- 
ing through space at high velocities. Ifa 
star reaches a portion of space containing 
other matter, such as meteors, these are 
attracted toward it and strike the surface at 
velocities of many miles a second. If the 
meteor swarm is particularly dense, the star 
is subjected to a terrific bombardment, and 
the surface raised to an exceedingly high tem- 
perature in the course of a few hours. ‘The 
supply of matter becoming exhausted in a 
short time, the great mass of the star is not 
affected, and the heat from the excessively 
heated surface soon radiates into space. This 
theory explains in a fairly satisfactory way the 
sudden rise and rapid fading of the light. New 
stars are of rare occurrence, for only little over 
ascore have been known in the last 350 years. 
A peculiarity of these stars is that all have 
appeared either within or near the Milky 
Way. The present one is a little to one side 
of the central line of the Galaxy. Stars of 
this nature are very puzzling. Some progress 
has been made in their study, but it will be 
the work of the future to write the complete 


history of such phenomena. 
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The visit of Dr. Rudolph Diesel 
to this country will serve to direct 
the attention of American man- 
ufacturers to an engine which, although de- 
vised by him some fifteen years ago, is not 
as widely known in this country as it should 
be, and which may be regarded as one of the 
most brilliant of modern inventions. After 
unremitting labors, extending over years, Dr. 
Diesel, who is one of the most distinguished 
engineers of our time, succeeded in produc- 
ing a motor that burns directly in its cylinder 
not only crude petroleum, but also tar, pea- 
nut oil, castor oil, and animal oils ; a motor, 
moreover, that will ultimately transform the 
economic character of many coalless coun- 
tries. Since the world’s production of petro- 
leum increases at the present time three 
and. one-half times more rapidly than the 
production of coal, it is not utterly impossible 
that, when our diminishing coal supply. is 
exhausted, the wheels of industry may be 
turned by Dr. Diesel’s motor. In_ the 
large Machinery Hall of the Turin Exhibi- 
tion, held last year, there were exhibited 
side by side a steam turbine of the most 
approved design and a large Diesel engine, 
both burning liquid fuel. Each horse-power 
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generated by the turbine plant consumed two 


and one-half times more. fuel than the Diesel 
engine standing beside it. Furthermore, the 
steam turbine plant was attended by a reti- 
nue of furnaces, boilers, water-purifiers, feed 
pumps, and steam pipes; whereas the Diesel 
engine was attended only by an oil tank and 
an air-compressor. used to start the piston. 
Coal contains not simply potential energy, but 
also many by-products from which are -de- 
rived. no less than two thousand. artificial 
dyes, hundreds of perfumes, dozens. of photo- 
graphic reagents, the ingredients of a number 
of powerful explosives, many valuable medi- 
caments, and a whole series of soothing 
drugs. The possibilities of coal are by. no 
means limited to the furnace. A _ piece..of 
coal is a palette of gorgeous colors, an arsenal 
of deadly explosives, a medicine-chest of heal- 
ing potions, a vial of sweet odors—in a word, 
the most wonderful, complex, protean sub- 
stance in the world. 

To husband these treasures 
Dr: Diesel has pointed out:that 
coal should be used to generate 
gas, Coke and tar will remain as the result 
of that process. Of these the-coke is utilized 
for heating, chiefly by the iron-maker. in. his 
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blast furnaces ; while from part of the tar the 
valuable by-products that yield perfumes, 
dyes, drugs, and the like are extracted. The 
tar oils that constitute the combustible remain- 
der, as well as a great part of the tar itself, 
are burned in a Diesel engine under extraor- 
dinarily favorable circumstances. How fa- 
vorable these are may be gathered from the 
fact that tar residue will generate from three 
to five times as much power in the Diesel 
engine as the coal from which it was derived 
would produce if burned in a furnace. to gen- 
erate steam. Hence even a coal-producing 
country can profit by the introduction of Dr. 
Diesel’s engine. Remarkable saving can be 
effected, and the day when the last shovel- 
ful of English or Pennsylvania coal will be 
thrown into a car may be postponed for 
decades. An engine that has been so won- 
derfully successful on land obviously has a 
future on water. In the last few years 
numerous small ships have been economically 
driven in European waters with oil engines. 
Some day transatlantic liners may “diesel ” 
their way between Europe and America.. Per- 
haps the most conspicuous of these smaller 
vessels is Amundsen’s Fram. By. substi- 
tuting a Diesel motor for the old steam-engine 
Amundsen saved forty-five per cent in engine 
space, sixty per cent in engine weight, eighty 
per cent in fuel weight, and. eighty-five per 
cent in fuel space. Of the Fram’s three 
hundred and eighty tons cargo capacity, one 
hundred tons were formerly allotted for coal ; 
now asupply of oil sufficient for several years 
can be stored in a fraction of the old bunker 
space. The best marine triple expansion 
steam-engine burns 1.46 pounds. of coal. for 
each horse-power. A marine Diesel. engine 
consumes less. than half a pound of fuel: for 
each horse-power. In round figures, a Diesel 
engine will drive a ship as far and. as fast on 
100 tons of oil as a steam-engine on 350 tons 
of coal. What is more, a space six times.as 
large as the engine-room is thrown open for 
the storage of cargo and the accommodation 
of passengers. 

Deep-sea: fishing as -car- 
ried on. by. the American 
fishermen of the North 
Atlantic is the most. dangerous of ‘all trades. 
In proportion to the number of men en- 
gaged, three times as. many lives are lost 
each year as-in the anthracite mines. of 
Pennsylvania. The long list of names which 
is read-every summer at the memorial -serv- 
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ces held at Gloucester for the deep-sea fisher- 
men who have been drowned during the year 
bears witness to the facts. There are, more- 
over, dangers at sea scarcely less formidable 
tor the deep-sea fisherman than the winter 
vale—the dory which goes astray or the 
transatlantic liner which races across the 
fishing banks. In his daily work he is con- 
stantly exposed to injuries, some of them— 
« fish-hook wounds,” frost-bites, and certain 
varieties of fractures—so common as to be 
regarded as incidental to this particular call- 
ing. In addition he is of course subject to 
the same acute illnesses which attack men 
who work ashore, but with the enormous 
difference that hundreds of miles of blue 
water lie between the deep-sea fisherman 
and the first chance of securing medical or 
surgical aid. A plan for taking medical and 
surgical relief to the deep-sea fisherman 
where he needs it is now on foot. The 
need for providing hospital care at sea for 
deep-sea fishermen has been fully appreci- 
ated and adequately met by the English and 
the French. Inthe North Sea, where ten thou- 
sand British fishermen pursue their calling, 
three hospital steamers and four dispensary 
ships are engaged the year around in the 
work of medical relief. This work, which is 


carried on by the Royal National Mission to 
the Deep-Sea Fishermen, was instituted by 
Dr. Grenfell, who reproduced it later in New- 


foundland and Labrador. ‘The French send 
a fully equipped hospital ship across the At- 
lantic every year to the fishing-grounds in the 
vicinity of the islands of St. Pierre and Mique- 
ton. Through the summer this vessel is con- 
stantly on the banks, giving medical and 
surgical aid to all in need of it, without regard 
to the flag which flies over them. American 
fishermen share in this relief to a consider- 
able extent, for it is the only help available : 
but after this vessel returns to France. and 
at all times on the banks nearer home, the 
Gloucester fisherman must * grin and bear 
it,”’ and accept permanent disability, and even 
pauperism resulting from it, as one of the 
chances of the dangerous trade which he has 
chosen. For many years our Government 
has assumed the responsibility for the medi- 
cal care ashore of American merchant sea- 
men, including deep-sea fishermen, and it 
would be but a simple and natural extension 
of such relief to provide a hospital ship to 
carry medical and surgical aid to the fishing 
hanks, where they are so sadly needed. It 
is proposed to build a schooner of the best 
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type for Gloucester fishermen, provide her 
with ample auxiliary power and with a roomy 
and comfortable sick-bay amidships, and to 
send her out under a commissioned medical 
officer to carry the benefits of surgical care 
and the solace of skilled nursing to the dis- 
tant banks. The cost of such a vessel would 
not exceed $25,000, and the annual expense 
for her maintenance would not be more than 
$12,000. Recently Congressman Gardner 
introduced a joint resolution authorizing the 
Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital 
Service to provide and maintain such a 
vessel for the benefit of our deep-sea fisher- 
men. It deserves support and success. 
2) 

The “Mail and Empire ”’ 
of Toronto gives a report, 
from the letter of a mis- 
sionary in Japan, of an interesting and sug- 
gestive conference held in that country by 
representatives of Shintoism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity. ‘The object of this conference, 
which, was called by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, was to secure peaceable and, as far as 
possible, co-operative relations between these 
religious organizations ; and it seems to have 
been attended with remarkable success. ‘The 
too literal translation of the conclusions 
reached by the conference makes the English 
a trifle obscure; but the principles adopted 
are sufficiently clear. The representatives 
heartily commend the calling of such a con- 
ference as in conformity with the principles of 
religious freedom. They pledged themselves 
not to interfere with one another ; to respect 
each the other’s religion ; to unite, as far as 
they can without violation of their original 
creeds, in promoting national morality, 
improving public discipline, maintaining the 
honor of the Imperial household, and con- 
tributing to the progress of the time; and to 
make all possible efforts for the benefit of the 
nation, ‘** always adhering to our own beliefs.” 
The example thus set might well be followed 
by the Jews, Protestants, and Roman Catholics 
in this country. An agreement by the repre- 
sentatives of the different religious bodies in 
this country not to interfere with each other, 
to respect each other’s religious beliefs, and to 
combine, as far as is not inconsistent with 
loyalty to their separate creeds and churches. 
in a common effort for the betterment of the 
nation, would seem to us to furnish much 
more hope of practical and immediate results 
than an endeavor to invent some common 
creed or create a ritual on which all can unite. 


Religious Unity 
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PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


The nominee of a party should be the 
choice of that party. 

If the party consists of the leaders, or of 
the bosses, or of the party workers, then it 
is the leaders or the bosses or the party work- 
ers that should select the nominee. 

If the party consists of those who believe 
in the party principles and vote the party 
ticket, then it is those who believe in the party 
principles and vote the party ticket that 
should select the nominee. 

It is only on the assumption that the party 
consists of the party workers and leaders and 
bosses that the old-time convention system 
can be reconciled with the belief in self-gov- 
ernment. Under that convention system, 
the nominee of the party, whether he be 
named for sheriff or for President of the 
United States, is chosen by a gathering of 
party workers selected by party leaders or 
bosses. Whether in theory the members of 
the convention are supposed to be chosen by 
a meeting of party voters or not, in practice 
such a convention represents, as a rule, if not 
universally, only those voters who have time 
or talent or inclination enough to specialize in 
politics. If those party workers and leaders 
are wise, they make their selection of candi- 
dates with a view to attracting the vote, not 
only of those who ordinarily cast their ballots 
for the party candidates, but also of the inde- 
pendent voters. Nevertheless, such a con- 
vention embodies, not the judgment and will 
of the party voters, but the judgment and 
often the will of the party bosses and leaders 
and workers. 

In contrast to this traditional convention 
system, there has arisen another by which 
party candidates are selected through “ direct 
nominations.” For the purpose of such 
direct nominations there are held “ popular 
primaries.” These primaries supply to the 
party voters—that is, those who habitually 
vote the party ticket, or who intend to sup- 
port the party ticket, the rank and file of the 
party army—an opportunity to record their 
will and their judgment with regard to party 
candidates. Such primaries are based on the 
theory that the party is not composed exclu- 
sively of party leaders, or party bosses, or 
party workers, but consists of all those who 
may fairly be termed the party voters. 

These two views of what constitutes a 
party, mutually inconsistent though they are, 
have existed side by side, and the two con- 
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tradictory systems which embody these tw: 
views are used simultaneously and conjoint) 
Until within a comparatively few months thx 
popular primary for securing direct nomina 
tions, though widely extended, has been con 
fined either to local or to State action. Now 
however, it has been for the first time ap 
plied to the selection of the candidate for thc 
Presidency. 

There are in general two forms of the popu 
lar Presidential primary. One form borrows 
the method of the Electoral College. Accord- 
ing to this, the voters of the party choose dele- 
gates pledged to one candidate or to another, 
and therefore by their votes for these pledged 
delegates cast their votes as directly for the 
various candidates for the nomination as the 
voters in the National election cast their 
votes for President. The other form adopts 
the method of most elections. According to 
this form, the voters express their preference 
by indicating their choice directly for one 
candidate for the Presidential nomination or 
another. It is this latter form of popular 
Presidential primary that is called the Presi- 
dential preference primary. 

There are nearly as many varieties of 
Presidential primary as there are States in 
which it is in force. 

In most, if not all, existing Presidential 
primaries the two general forms of express- 
ing the voter’s choice are in use; and there- 
fore two operations are involved: first, 
selecting the delegates, and, second, instruct- 
ing them. Inthe methods by which the first 
operation is carried out there is wide variation 
among the various States which have what 
may be called a Presidential primary. In 
the methods for carrying out the second 
operation there is little variation. 

Oregon has what is probably the most 
radical departure from the old system. Dele- 
gates to the National Convention are selected 
by the direct vote of the members of the 
party, each voter voting for only one delegate 
instead of voting, as in other States, for two 
district delegates and four or more delegates 


at large. In addition to expressing his choice 


for a delegate to the National Convention 


the voter in Oregon may express his choice . 


directly for a candidate for President. The 
delegate elected is required to take an oath 
that he will “faithfully carry out the wishes 
of his political party as expressed by the voters 
at the time of his election.” 

At the other end of the line stands New 
Hampshire, in which the party selects the 
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delegates to the National Convention by the 
old caucus and convention system, and in 
which the direct expression of preference for 
Presidential candidate is provided not by law 
but by a party rule. In New Hampshire 
the preference vote is a real “soap box” 
primary. 

In Illinois the voter expresses his prefer- 
ence directly for the Presidential candidate, 
but the delegates to the National Convention 
are selected by a combination of the conven- 
tion system and the direct primary. The 
delegates at large are selected ata State con- 
vention and the district delegates at district 
conventions, the delegates to those conven- 
tions being selected by precinct committee- 
men, who, in their turn, are selected by the 
voters at the same primary where the Presi- 
dential preference is expressed. 

In New York and Pennsylvania district 
delegates to the National Convention are 
selected at direct primaries. while the dele- 
gates at large are selected by State conven- 
tions, the delegates to which are selected at 
the same primary as the district delegates. 
The voters in these States express their 
choice for the Presidential candidate by vot- 
ing for delegates who are recorded on the 
ballot as being favorable to the candidacy of 
one or the other Presidential aspirant. 

In Massachusetts and in New Jersey both 
district delegates and delegates at large are 
selected at direct primaries at which the voter 
also expresses his preference directly for the 
Presidential candidate. 

The Presidential primary, though varying 
as widely as it does in details, is yet based 
upon two definite principles. The first is 
that delegates to National Conventions shall 
be selected as directly as possible by the 
voter ; the second is that the voters shall be 
given an opportunity as directly as possible 
to impress upon the delegates whom they 
select their choice for Presidential candi- 
dates. 

If the voters of the Nation are capable of 
choosing the President from among Mr. Taft, 
Mr. Bryan, Mr. Debs, Mr. Chapin, Mr. Wat- 
son, Mr. Preston, and Mr. Hisgen, then cer- 
tainly the Republican voters are capable of 
choosing a candidate from among Mr. Taft, 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. La Follette, and Mr. 
Cummins; and the Democratic voters are 
capable of choosing a candidate from among 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Harmon, Mr. 
Underwood, Mr. Burke. and Mr. Marshall. 

With regard to Presidential primaries, 


therefore, the point is not whether the 
voters are capable of making a choice, but 
whether it is practicable to devise a method 
which will enable the voters to record their 
preference and insure that choice being made 
effective. 

In dealing with such a matter as this it 
should never be forgotten that we cannot 
expect at once perfection ; but that what we 
should require is at least improvement. The 
question, therefore, is not whether a Presi- 
dential primary can be devised which is per- 
fect, but whether a Presidential primary can 
be devised which is an improvement upon the 
old convention system. The Outlook stated 
this question a few months ago when it said : 
‘There is, however, as yet no evidence to 
show that the Presidential primary will not 
be accompanied by certain disadvantages 
which might possibly outweigh its advantages. 
The experience of the States where it now 
exists may provide some interesting evidence 
on that question this year.”’ This evidence 
has now been supplied by a number of States, 
and has proved that the disadvantages of the 
Presidential primary, in some cases far from 
trifling, are greatly outweighed by the advan- 
tages. This evidence also has proved that 
the value of the Presidential primary varies 
according to the form adopted. It, moreover, 
shows that most of the disadvantages arise 
from the fact that legislators, in their caution 
regarding the adoption of what is novel, have 
unsuccessfully attempted to combine incon- 
sistent elements of the two systems. With- 
out going into details, we wish to point out 
certain general principles which ought to be 
taken into consideration in the framing of 
any Presidential primary law : 

First, the form of the law ought to vary 
according to the region for which it is adopted. 
The State of New York, which is two-thirds 
urban, presents a very different set of con- 
ditions from the State of Nebraska, which is 
about four-fifths rural. Provisions for the 
identification of voters, for determining what 
constitutes a party vote, for the apportion- 
ment of districts between cities and rural com- 
munities, and other matters of important detail 
will necessarily vary. In a State where the 
parties are evenly matched there are safe- 
guards needed which are not at all necessary 
and might become obstacles in States where 
one or another party predominates. It there- 
fore seems far from desirable that there 
should be anything like a uniform primary 
law applicable in all States alike. On the 
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other hand, it is equally desirable that each 
State should learn as far as possible by the 
mistakes and errors of the other States, and 
should avoid those provisions which prove 
faulty in operation. 

Second, if the principle of ascertaining and 
enforcing the will of the party voters through- 
out the Nation is to be carried out, there 
should be an abandonment of what is known 
as the unit system. According to this sys- 
tem, if New York with its ninety delegates is 
carried by a majority of three thousand for 
candidate A, and Pennsylvania with seventy- 
six delegates is carried by fifty thousand for 
Candidate B, Candidate A has the advan- 
tage in spite of the fact that he is not the 
choice of the majority of all those who have 
voted in the two States. The fact that this 
is the system which is in operation for the 
election of President is no reason why it 
should be adopted as a method for the selec- 
tion of Presidential candidates. It is not 
constitutionally necessary to have it in oper- 
ation for the election of Presidents. It should 
not be adopted for the selection of party 
nominees. In most States where the Presi- 
dential preference primary exists there is a 
remnant at least of this unit rule in the pro- 
vision for the selection of delegates at large. 


These delegates at large are a mere survival 


of the old idea. So far as we know there is 
no cogent reason why any State should elect 
any delegates at large. What is needed is a 
method for determining the choice of a 
majority of the party voters throughout the 
country. ‘The enforcement of such a choice 
may be defeated by delegates at large. It 
can be approximated—indeed, practically 
secured—by making the only delegates dis- 
trict delegates. 

Third, what happened in Massachusetts 
should be made impossible. There the pri- 
mary election resulted in the recording of two 
contradictory preferences: on the one hand, 
through the election of eight delegates at 
large the voters expressed a preference for 
the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt, while in 
the column indicating their direct expression 
of preference a majority was recorded for 
Mr. ‘l'aft. Conversely, according to the latest 
returns, through the election of district dele- 
gates, a preference was expressed for Mr. 
Taft in certain districts, while in the prefer- 
ence column a choice was recorded for Mr. 
Roosevelt. ‘This can be obviated easily by a 
provision through which a single mark on the 
ballot can express the preference and record 
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the vote for the delegate through which that 
preference will be carried out. 


2) 


THE REVIEW OF DECISIONS 
A HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATION 


A correspondent calls our attention to a 
fact in the Constitutional history of the 
United States which indicates that Mr. Roose 
velt’s proposal to allow an appeal from a 
State court to the people on the question 
whether a statute is unconstitutional and 
therefore null and void is not so revolutionary 
as it has been sometimes represented to be 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s critics. Our readers will 
remember that this “ review of decisions ” 
is very different from the “recall of the 
judges.” 

The “recall of the judges ” would allow 
any judge at any time, and as the result of 
any decision, to be removed from office by 
popular vote. ; 

The “review of decisions ” would allow 
the people by popular vote to declare how 
they wished the Constitution interpreted 
when the Legislature had given it one inter- 
pretation and the courts a different interpre- 
tation. The interpretation given by the court 
would be reviewed by the people; but the 
judge who rendered the decision would not 
be removed. 

Our correspondent calls our attention to 
the fact that such a “review of decisions ” 
has actually occurred in the history of the 
United States and has had the sanction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt has, we believe, referred to 
this instance in less detail. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, as originally framed, a suit was 
brought by an individual against one of the 
States of the Union. The Supreme Court 
held that under the Constitution such a suit 
could be prosecuted against a State in the 
courts of the United States. An appeal 
from this decision was taken to the people, 
and, as a result, the so-called Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution was adopted 
by the people, acting through Congress and 
the State Legislatures. ‘This amendment 
did not in terms alter the Constitution. It 
simply declared that the Constitution should 
not be construed as the Supreme Court of 
the United States had construed it. And in 
subsequent proceedings the Supreme Court 
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unanimously recognized the right of the peo- 
ple to adopt this amendment, and so, in 
effect, though not in form, to reverse their 
previous decision. In fact, it did in form as 
well as in effect reverse their interpretation 
of the Constitution. 

That our readers may judge for them- 
selves whether we have correctly interpreted 
this incident in our National history, we here 
quote the interpretation of it given by Mr. 
Justice Bradley, himself a member of the 
Supreme Court. In Hans vs. Louisiana 
(1890), referring to the early decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that a State 
might be sued by a citizen of another State, 
he said : 

That decision was made in the case of 
Chisholm vw. Georgia (2 Dall., 419), and created 
such a shock of surprise throughout the country 
that, at the first meeting of Congress thereafter, 
the Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution 
was almost unanimously proposed, and was in 
due course adopted by the Legislatures of the 
States. This amendment, expressing the will 
of the ultimate sovereignty of the whole country, 
superior to all legislatures and all courts, actually 
reversed the decision of the Supreme Court. It 
did not in terms prohibit suits by individuals 
against the States, but declared that the Consti- 
tution should not be construed to import any 
power to authorize the bringing of such suits. 
The language of the amendment is that “ the 
judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state.” 
The Supreme Court had construed the judicial 
power as extending to such a suit, and its 
decision was thus overruled. The Court itself 
so understood the effect of the amendment, for 
after its adoption Attorney-General Lee, in the 
case of Hollingsworth vs. Virginia (3 Dall., 378), 
submitted this question to the Court: “ Whether 
the amendment did or did not supersede all suits 
depending, as well as prevent the institution of 
new suits, against any one of the United States 
by citizens of another State?” Tilghman and 
Rawle argued in the negative, contending that 
the jurisdiction of the Court was_ unimpaired 
in relation to all suits instituted previously 
to the adoption of the amendment. But on 
the succeeding day the Court delivered a unani- 
mous opinion “that, the amendment being 
constitutionally adopted, there could not be 
exercised any jurisdiction in any case, past or 
future, in which a State was sued by the citizens 
of another State, or by citizens or subjects of 
any foreign state.” 


Thus the people have exercised power to 
“review” the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States respecting the 
interpretation of the Constitution of the 


United States. Mr.*Roosevelt has proposed 
that the people of a State should have 
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similar power to review the decisions of a 
State court interpreting a State Constitution. 
And the dignity of the courts and the stability 
of justice have not been impaired by this 
action of the people, “ expressing the will of 
the ultimate sovereignty of the whole country, 
superior to all legislatures and all courts.” 


CHOOSING A VOCATION 


Many of our readers are likely to disagree 
with some of the views expressed by Mrs. 
Bruére in the course of her article on 
“Launching the Child.”” We imagine that 
they may disagree with the intimation, for 
instance, that Mr. Warner’s family, selected 
by her as an illustration, is not socially effi- 
cient. They will believe that many women 
have proved to be fit for wifehood at nineteen 
years of age, or at least that it is not to be 
assumed that a woman is unfit for wifehood 
at that age. In view of the constructive 
work that is done by the army, as well as the 
dependence of our institutions, including in- 
struments of material production, upon the 
ability of the Nation to defend itself and to 
uphold justice with strength, they will hold 
that a man who does his duty in the army 
may serve his fellow-men as truly as if he 
were engaged in a trade. They will hold, 
moreover, that the mere fact that a profes- 
sion is overcrowded is no proof that a young 
man engaged in that profession may not be 
rendering to society an indispensable service. 

Nevertheless, no one who is responsible 
for the training of a boy or a girl—responsi- 
ble in any capacity, whether as parent, or as 
teacher, or otherwise—can afford to disre- 
gard the conclusion to which the article leads. 

Here in America, where much of the in- 
terest in life is due to the series of remark- 
able achievements in building the material 
framework of a civilization, and where too 
little thought has been given to what use we 
shall make of the framework when it is 
built, emphasis in the education of children 
is likely to be placed upon the need of their 
“getting a living.” We hope that Mrs. 
Bruére’s article will set parents to thinking of 
another and a better object in life for their 
children. 

Our homes and our schools will become 
more efficient when parents and teachers 
think less about preparing children to do 
what they will like to do, or to do what will 
probably bring them the highest reward, and 
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think more of preparing them to do what the 
race has a right to ask of them. 


2] 


LETTERS TO UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

I wish Dr. Abbott would give in The Outlook 
his ideas on the Second Coming of Christ. It 
is a subject of much interest to all interested in 
religious subjects, and I can find little on it 
except opinions of Moody, Spurgeon, Miiller, 
etc., whose ideas do not appeal to my reason. 

To this problem it is not possible to give 
a definite answer, for the simple reason that 
it is not possible for us to know definitely 
what the future contains for us. It is not 
possible, because our knowledge is limited by 
our experience, and the future has always 
transcended the experience of the past. 

Could Washington and his associates have 
conceived of the American Republic stretch- 
ing from ocean to ocean? Could they have 
conceived of the tragedy of the Civil War, or 
the flood-tide of foreign immigration, or the 
size and power of industrial organizations of 
both employers and employed, and the prob- 
Jems which these changes in the Republic 
would involve? The common language of 


our day would have been unmeaning to 


them—trades unions, trusts, combines, So- 
cialism. Even such words as railways and 
telegraphs. automobiles and aeroplanes, would 
have been as unintelligible as Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. 

Could the Puritans under Cromwell have 
comprehended the meaning of that great 
democratic movement which they did so 
much to develop, if not to create? Could 
they have comprehended the work of Na- 
poleon I, the destroyer of Bourbonism, or 
the rise and development of representative 
assemblies, or the present state of religious 
liberty, which, if they could have conceived it, 
would have seemed to them a victory of 
irreligion ? 

Could the Apostles in the first century 
have forecast Christianity in the twentieth 
century, or the Christian development which 
intervened, with the conflicts, the defeats, the 
victories. the corruptions, the idolatries, the 
persecutions, the wars, the cruelties, the hero- 
isms, which accompanied that development ? 
Could they have conceived of Christians 
fighting and burning one another in the 
name of their common Master? The very 
names familiar to us would have’ been 
unmeaning to them—atonement and ‘Trin- 
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ity, congregationalism and episcopacy, nus 
and monks, cathedrals and cloisters and cc .- 
vents. Even such fundamental words 4s 
Bible and Church would have suggested io 
their minds a very different conception from 
that which they suggest to us. 

For these reasons, I have no faith in the 
attempt of men of our time to interpret the 
enigmas of the Book of Daniel and the Book 
of Revelation, or in their endeavor to con- 
struct from the curious and unintelligible sym- 
bols of those books the panorama of tlie 
future, and tell us when and how Jesus 
Christ will reappear, and what will be the 
accompaniments of his coming. I do not 
believe that the writers of these symbolical 
books understood themselves what was to 
happen in the future, or expected that their 
readers would regard the Apocalypse as pre- 
written history. They understood the future 
as little as Washington understood the 
greatness of the future American Republic 
when he wrote: “ An extension of Federal 
powers would make us one of the most 
happy, wealthy, respectable, and prosperous 
nations that ever inhabited the terrestrial 
globe ;” or as Jefferson understood the 
tragedy of the Civil War when he wrote: 
“TI tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just.” So far as the prophets 
were in their writings dealing with the 
future, they wrote messages to inspire hope 
and warn of peril, and as messages of hope 
and warning their words are to be inter- 
preted. ‘To define them is to destroy them. 

But that is no reason for disregarding 
them. 

The Old Testament prophets foretold a 
time when wars would cease, the weapons 
of war would be transformed into tools of 
industry, wealth would be equitably divided 
and poverty abolished, and every one would 
sit under his own vine and fig tree; when 
education would be universal, justice would 
be enforced by conscience, and law would go 
out of Zion and need no other enforcement 
than respect for the Great Lawgiver. But 
when and how this was to be brought about 
they did not know. Sometimes they seemed 
to think that the nation would be the Great 
Deliverer, sometimes some individual, some- 
times that he would be a prince, sometimes a 
martyr. And when the Messiah came, the 
most devout students of Old Testament 
prophecies could understand neither him, nor 
his method, nor his mission. 

The Apostles, inheriting the spirit of hope 
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from the Old Testament prophets, bade their 
followers also look forward to a better time 
to come; a new heaven and a new earth in 
which would dwell righteousness, a kingdom 
on the earth that would be the dwelling-place 
of righteousness, peace, and universal welfare 
founded on the spirit of holiness. It cannot 
be doubted that the Apostles at first thought 
that Jesus Christ would descend from heaven 
in their own generation and initiate this king- 
dom. It is not so clear that there was in 
the Master’s teaching, rightly understood, 
any warrant for this opinion. But both the 
Master and his Apostles sought to turn the 
face of the Church toward the future. ‘ The 
grace of God,”. wrote the Apostle, “ hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us that, deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present age, looking for the blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The Church has taught, with more or less 
clearness and fidelity, that Christians should 
live sober, righteous, and godly lives ; but it 
has neglected its duty of teaching them that 
they should look forward to a better and 
clearer revelation of God than they now pos- 
sess. Faith has been the belief that Jesus 
Christ was the Messiah, and lived, taught, 
and suffered for the human race. It has not 
been that Jesus Christ zs the Messiah, an 
unseen Personality living, teaching, suffering 
with and for the human race to-day ; still less 
that his mission will not be over until human- 
ity is prepared for a clearer revelation of who 
and what God is—a revelation yet to come. 
The Church has been looking back, not for- 
ward. Religion has been a memory, not a 
hope. Says Ralph Waldo Emerson : 


A new harvest, new men, new fields of 
thought, new powers call you, and an eye fast- 
ened on the past unsuns nature, bereaves me of 
hope, and ruins me with a squalid indigence 
— nothing but death can adequately sym- 
lize. 


And again, speaking of the crucifixion : 


This great Defeat is hitherto the highest fact 
we have. But he that shall come shall do bet- 
ter. The mind requires a far higher exhibition 
of character, one which shall make itself good 
to the senses as well as to the soul; a success 
to the senses as well as to the soul. This wasa 
great Defeat; we demand Victory. 


How and when will come this revelation to 
the senses as well as to the soul, this Victory 
growing out of the great Defeat and turning 


it into Victory? Will it come suddenly like 
the flash of lightning out of a clear sky? 
That would seem to be implied by the disci- 
ples’ report of the Master’s words: “ As the 
lightning cometh out of the east and shineth 
even unto the west; so shall also the coming 
of the Son of man be.” Or will it come 
gradually, as spring comes to the earth? That 
would seem to be implied by the parable of 
the Seed Growing Secretly. 

I do not know; I do not wish to know. 
I only know that Christianity is progressive, 
not stationary ; not the history of a life long 
passed away, but the history of a life now 
present and never so powerful as to-day ; 
that in every day walks a better to-morrow ; 
that Christ is a living and present Personality, 
not merely a sacred memory ; that the prayer, 
‘* Nearer, my God, to thee,” will have itsanswer 
in the history of the race, as it has its answer 
in the experience of the individual ; that eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive 
what God has prepared for his family of 
children, when they shall have grown to 
manhood. Lyman ABBOTT. 


THE LARGER PLAN 


In those years which we call prosperous 
because our plans are successfully carried 
out, and our fields are fertile, and the shadow 
of sorrow does not fall athwart the sun- 
shine, we have a sense of being at ease in 
the world, of mastery of the conditions of 
life. There steals into our minds the belief 
that we have learned the secrets of success, 
and into our hearts the feeling that God is 
watching over us in a special sense, and 
that we are trusted with the shaping of our 
lives; and this confidence in ourselves is 
reinforced by the deference which is always 
paid, not so much to the character as to 
the judgment of those to whom success 
seems to have become a matter of habit. 
In the warm air of outward prosperity the 
direction of life seems to have been put in 
our hands and our will takes the place of 
the will of God. 

But sooner or later this seeming security 
is disturbed ; plans go awry; dear hopes are 
blasted ; defeat comes late and brings an 
added bitterness with it; over the happy 
circle apparently strongly intrenched against 
misfortune sorrow hangs like a cloud omi- 
nous with disaster. 

‘Then comes the Crisis in our spiritual life ; 
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we have become accustomed to regard our dence without. He is not forever frettin. 
will as the will of God; can we make the as to his progress, or looking back to se 
will of God our will? We have thought of how far he is getting on; rather he goc; 
Providence as a warm light making our path — steadily and quietly on, and makes all t! 
a line of brightness; can we walk through more progress because it is unconsciou 
storm and disaster, encompassed with dark- So he never gets troubled and discouraged : 
ness, and still feel that ‘we cannot drift if he falls, he humbles himself, but gets up 
beyond His love and care’’? Can we cease at once, and goes on with renewed earnesi- 
to plan each step into the unknown future ness.” 
and accept His plan ? The burden of shaping an immortal life 
This is a strength beyond the strength of with so slight a knowledge of its possibilitics 
the man who is strong in himself: the and of the outcome of events is too heavy to 
strength of the man who is strong in hisfaith be borne. We all move about in “ worlds 
in God. ‘There is a higher wisdom than that half realized;’”’ we do not know at the 
which plans with clear-sighted prevision for moment what happenings are fortunate and 
the future: the wisdom which accepts the what are unfortunate. The years that seem 
plan of God and loyally works with it, with- prosperous to us are often barren of real 
out repining or discouragement or paralysis happiness, of that growth of the spirit which 
of energy. ‘There is a truer prosperity than is the end of all living; while the years 
the fertility of our fields and the increasing that seem bleak and unfertile often enrich 
returns of our investments: the prosperity us beyond our dreams. No man has the 
of growing integrity, of deepening love, of knowledge of the future, the insight into 
widening sympathy, of that calm strength of events, the wisdom of experience, to plan 
soul which takes a man from under the do- his life completely and carry his plans 
minion of things and puts him under the into execution. God alone knows how the 
dominion of God; which transfers him from human spirit can fulfill its great destinies. 
servitude to things that surround him to that Our part is to work with him; to recognize 
loyalty to the things of the spirit which sets our ignorance and his knowledge, and con- 
his soul erect above the changes of his mor-  sciously to hold our plans in subjection to 
tal condition. : his will. Then when our best-laid and most 
“The soul ceases to weary itself with cherished plans go awry we shall have no 
planning and foreseeing,”’ wrote Jean Nicolas sense of failure, but the consciousness of a 
Grou, * giving itself up to God’s Holy Spirit vaster design being wrought out through us 
within, and to the teachings of his provi- and for us. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS PRIMARY 
A POLL OF THE PRESS 


In Massachusetts the ballot contained the names of eight candidates for delegates at large, 
with, printed under each, the words, ** Pledged to vote for Theodore Roosevelt,” and also 
contained a column in which the voter was to express his preference as to whether I or Mr. 
‘Taft should be nominated as President. It would seem unlikely that a majority of the voters 
would both vote for the delegates pledged to me and at the same time express a preference 
for Mr. ‘Taft, but apparently this is what has happened. Such being the case, and on the 
assumption that the preferential vote is for Mr. Taft, I hereby announce that I shall expect 
these delegates at large to disregard the pledge to support me, and support Mr. Taft; and if 
any one of them hesitates so to do I shall immediately write him and urge him with all the 
emphasis and insistence in my power to take thé course indicated and support Mr. Taft in 
the Convention. 

In this fight I am standing for certain great principles, which I regard as vital to the pres- 
ent and future welfare of this Nation. My success is of value only as an incident to securing 
the triumph of these principles. Foremost among these principles is the right of the people 
to rule. and the duty of their representatives really to represent them, in nominating conven- 
tions no less than in executive or legislative offices. If the majority of the rank and file of 
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the Republican party do not wish me nominated, then most certainly I do not wish to be 


nominated. 


My aim has: been to get the genuine expression of their genuine desire; precisely as, if 
nominated, I should desire to get at the polls the genuine expression of the majority of the 
whole people; because my only purpose in being elected President would be to put into 
effect certain -principles and policies in which I ardently believe and which I could not _possi- 
bly put into effect unless I had behind me the hearty support of the majority of our citizens. 


HE foregoing statement, issued by 

Mr. Roosevelt on May 1, the day 

following the primary election in 
Massachusetts, has focused public attention 
upon an issue in the Presidential campaign 
which Mr. Roosevelt has all along declared to 
be of fundamental importance: Shall our 
Presidents be nominated in accordance with 
the directly expressed preference of the 
people ? According to the latest corrected 
figures 86,000 Republicans in the State of 
Massachusetts voted for the nomination of 
Mr. ‘Taft, and 81,000 for Mr. Roosevelt. 
The Roosevelt organization regards this as a 
victory for Mr. Roosevelt, and the Taft 
organization claims that it was a victory for 
Mr. ‘Taft. Independent journals, which do 
not permit their partisan desires to control 
their intelligence, call it a narrow escape for 
Mr. Taft. ‘Thus the New York “ Evening 
Mail ” (Roosevelt Republican) says: 

The contest was a clean-cut struggle between 
Roosevelt and Taft, having no local complica- 
tions of consequence, and it is, therefore, the 
most pronounced victory over Mr: Taft and his 


platform that has been scored by the Roosevelt 
forces. 


The Hartford ‘* Courant,” one: of the: bit- 
terest opponents of Mr. Roosevelt in New 
England, comforts itself with the following 
comment’: 

What’ Theodore’ Roosevelt’ really wanted ‘in 
Massachusetts and worked his hardest: for was 
Illinois and Pennsylvania over again—some- 
thing in the political cyclone or earthquake line, 
big and catastrophic. And ‘after a campaign 
such as this country never saw before—himself 
on the stump day and night, and money: poured 
out for him like water—Theodore Roosevelt 
didn’t ‘get it: 

Sut the real feeling of the supporters of 
Mr. Taft is one probably of disappointment 
and dismay: at Mr. Roosevelt’s unexpected 
popular strength... This. view.is voiced by the 
Springfield ‘“* Republican,” which, although 
Democratic in its tendency; has been ardently 
supporting the nomination of President Taft: 

President Taft cannot avoid, pursuing’ the 
contest with ‘his: rival to the.very end, because 
the struggle has passed beyond. the stage. of 
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reconciliation. And it is certain that the Presi- 
dent’s main reliance must be precisely the kind 
of fighting against his opponent which so nar- 
rowly saved the day for him in Massachusetts. 
The attack on Mr. Roosevelt’s vulnerable points 
must be merciless and incessant. 


The Boston “ Transcript,” generally called 
independent, but at this time heartily com- 
mitted to Mr. Taft’s candidacy, also betrays 
discouragement at the result : 


The verdict of the primaries, while it is to be 
regretted that it was not accompanied by the 
election of a large majority of delegates to rep- 
resent it in the Convention, cannot be cited 
otherwise than as an indorsement by the people 
of Massachusetts of Taft’s claim to renomina- 
tion. The effect of the failure to carry a major- 
ity of the delegation, it must be admitted, may 
be unfortunate, . . . but with Taft still leading 
in the total number of delegates thus far chosen 
to the National Convention there is every 
inducement for his supporters to continue the 
fight. 

The New York “ Evening Post,” a bitter 
opponent of Mr. Roosevelt and of his candi- 
dacy, is still more outspoken in its estimate 
of the result) in Massachusetts as a defeat 
for President Taft, even if it is not a victory 
for Mr. Roosevelt. It says: 

Describing. the outcome of the contest in 
Massachusetts as a drawn battle is yet to de- 
scribe it as a serious setback for President 
Taft. It is not so severe a blow to his prestige 
as that dealt in Illinois and Pennsylvania, but 
it is sufficiently damaging. That he could win 
only half of the chief Republican State in New 
England, and that only after a tremendous fight, 
shows how weak is his hold upon the affection 
and confidence of his party, how widespread is 
the belief that he cannot be re-elected even if 
he is nominated, and also how much hard work 
is before his managers if they are to compass 
his nomination. 


The Providence “ Journal” (Ind.) points 
out the interesting fact that. while the. Massa- 
chusetts primary “is gravely disappointing 
to those who had hoped great things from 
the new. system there,” it did. not fail to 
‘elicit a representative expression. of Repub- 
lican opinion.”” ‘The combined. vote for 
Messrs. La. Follette,. Roosevelt,. and: Taft 
was over 150,000, ‘while in several cam- 
paigns the total party strength on election 
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day has been little in excess of this.” The 
‘“‘ Journal ’’ doubts if the old-fashioned caucus 
system could have made so good a showing. 
Outside of New England the partisan value 
of the Massachusetts primary election is 
generally interpreted in accordance with the 
partisan temper of the papers, but the weight 
of underlying opinion throughout the news- 
paper press seems to be that if Mr. Taft 
won a victory it is a very hollow victory. The 
Brooklyn ** Eagle *’ (Ind. Dem.) may be taken 
as a non-prejudiced witness in favor of the 
view that Mr. Roosevelt and his supporters 
won a remarkable victory in Massachusetts— 
we say non-prejudiced because here is its 
view of Mr. Roosevelt’s personality : 

Colonel Roosevelt’s spectacular surrender of 
the eight delegates at large from the State of 
Massachusetts may deceive some people, but 
apparently the delegates themselves are not 
among the number. The tears he will shed 
when the full realization of his impotence dawns 
a him could all be absorbed’ by a piece of 
hlotting-paper of the size of a pinhead. . As 
usual, the Colonel is playing shrewd politics. 

It is apparent that the ‘‘ Eagle” has no 
prejudice in favor of Mr. Roosevelt, and yet 
this is what it says about his achievement in 
Massachusetts : 

This achievement the Roosevelt men are en- 
titled to regard as a victory, considering that 
every member of the Massachusetts Congres- 
sional delegation excepting Senator Lodge, 
who has been pathetically silent and reluctantly 
neutral, was more or less actively arraigned 
against the Colonel’s candidacy. To divide a 
State delegation in the face of this massed op- 
position is no small triumph, nor is the effect of 
it on the Chicago Convention to be discounted. 

The fact remains that, without assistance 
from any of the supposedly controlling factors 
in the Republican politics of Massachusetts and 
encountering the formidable antagonism of 
Senator Crane, whom he [Mr. Roosevelt] has 
“beaten to a frazzle,” he has demonstrated great 
strength in the popular vote. 

The newspaper opinion of the country, 
with a few unpleasant exceptions. commends 
Mr. Roosevelt’s spirit and action in issuing 
the statement printed at the head of this 
article. Some papers like the New York 
“Sun,” the New York ‘“ World,” and the 
Brooklyn * Eagle,” cynically regard it as the 
act of a man who is * playing politics.”” The 
papers supporting Mr. Roosevelt universally 
approve his stand and express unbounded 
satisfaction that he has not only preached 
the square deal, but that he is practicing 
it. ‘The ablest of his opponents pay a gener- 
ons tribute of admiration for this particular 
action. ‘The New York * Times” (Ind.), 


which ina recent editorial said that \[r, 
Roosevelt’s supporters were either s) co- 
or phantom-chasurs, 


phants, place-hunters, 
speaks as follows: 


In surrendering to President Taft the eight 
delegates at large from Massachusetts who were 
elected as pledged to vote for himself, Mr. 
Roosevelt has done a manly and _ honorable 
thing. It is an act that will have an instant 
response of praise and approval for him the 
country over. It is right. It is in accordance 
with the intent of the Massachusetts primary 
law that these delegates at large should range 
themselves in the Taft column. In the preier- 
ence vote Mr. Taft had a majority of some 
3,600 in the State. If there is anything clear 
about this foolish, vicious, and unworkable law, 
it is that in the preference column the voters 
shall declare and make their choice between 
rival aspirants for the nomination. The voters 
declared a preference for Mr. Taft, and that, 
under the law, is the exact equivalent of resoluv- 
tions of instruction in a State convention. It 
should be binding upon the delegates at large. 
This Mr. Roosevelt frankly and with most com- 
mendable candor acknowledges, and he will urge 
and continue to urge the eight delegates at large 
to support Mr. Taft at Chicago. 


No daily newspaper in the country has been 
more severe in its personal and political con- 
demnation of Mr. Roosevelt than the New 
York “ Evening Post ’ (Ind. Dem.), and yet 
we do not believe the opinion of the majority 
of even his most implacable opponents regard- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s statement can be better 
expressed than in the following editorial from 
the ‘* Evening Post :” 


It would be unfair to question Mr. Roosevelt's 
motives in announcing, as he did so promptly 
yesterday, that he did not want the eight dele- 

ates at large of Massachusetts. Elected bya 

allot mistake, and in opposition to the clearly 
expressed preference of the majority, he de- 
clares that they ought to vote in the Convention 
for Mr. Taft, and that he will strongly urge them 
to do so. This isone of those square and manly 
actions in political life which everybody must 
admire and which should not be meanly criti- 
cised. It is in line with the early tradition 
about the character of the ideal Roosevelt, 
which he has unfortunately done so much since 
to shatter. For our part, we give his course in 
this business ungrudging praise, and shall not 
join with those who are intimating that it was 
all a trick, designed in the first place to aifect 
public opinion and then to make sure of 
twenty or thirty delegates in Oregon and Illinois 
in return for the eight handed to Taft in Massa- 
chusetts. We prefer to regard it as simply one 
of those instant and instinctive decisions by 
Roosevelt, at once expressing his sense of the 
right thing to do and hitting the sentiment of 
the people between wind and water, for wh ich 
he has always been noted. That it was adroit 
politics does not alter the fact that it was hand- 
some and honorable. 
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THE VIEWS OF CHAMP CLARK 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW 


BY JOHN E. LATHROP 








\ ) y HEN he was inaugurated as Speak- 
er of the House of Representa- 
tives, April 4, 1911, Champ Clark 
had attained an ambition which, laudably, he 
hadentertainedfor twenty years—since he was 
first elected to the Congress from the Ninth 
District of Missouri. Every member was in 
his seat ; the guests’ galleries were filled ; the 
newspaper men were there in force, and the 
new presiding officer was saluted with the 
usual storm of applause as he arose to 
deliver his address. 

“No man,” he said, “is fit to be a law- 
giver for a mighty people who yields to the 
demands and solicitations of the few who 
have access to his ear, and is forgetful of the 
vast multitude who may nevér hear his voice 
or look into his face.” 

He was the central figure on a remarkable 
occasion. Mr. Clark drew attention to its sig- 


nificance as he proceeded with his inaugural : 


“ After sixteen years of exclusion from 
power in the House of Representatives, and 
fourteen years of exclusion from power in 
every department of the Government, we are 
restored to power in the House, and in that 
alone. We are this day put upon trial, and 
the duty devolves upon us to demonstrate, 
not so much by fine words as by good works, 
that we are worthy the confidence reposed in 
us by the voters of the land, and that we are 
worthy their wider confidence.’’ 

He spoke as a Democrat. His utterance 
was authoritative, for he had been elected to 
preside over the popular body of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. He was 
seizing the gavel the possession of which 
gave power next to that of the President of 
the United States. 

It was not, however, the same Speaker- 
ship which had been yielded up by Joseph 
Gurney Cannon, of Illinois: for Mr. Clark 
had won that high place as a result of a polit- 
ical contest the equal of which in bitterness 
had not been fought out since the Civil War. 
And the new Speaker himself had assisted in 
changing the character of the Speakership 
he was to fill. 

Mr. Cannon, battle-scarred veteran of con- 


tinuous service in public life since March, 
1861, had been undisputed master of the 
House. His word was law. Any one’s to 
propose; his to dispose. No bill could come 
before the House for consideration if the 
Speaker refused consent. No bill could be 
reported from a Committee if the Speaker 
failed to nod his head. Members sat in their 
places, mute, impotent, often raging in their 
helplessness. Yet onward swept the Ship of 
State, manned by partisans, its crew selected 
rather for subserviency to the will of the Speak- 
er than for that broader equipment expected 
of men assigned to such important duties. 

There were those, of course, who, through 
years of continuance of that system, had been 
trained to maintain the status guo, had devel- 
oped masteries of political method, and had 
learned to act under the strict discipline of 
the régime. 

Wireless messages from across the land 
warned of dangers. Some of the officers 
cautioned the commander—the Speaker : 

‘* If you heed not, we will all be engulfed. 
Had not we better slow down the engines, 
turn the searchlight across the deeps, exer- 
cise vigilance, lest disaster come ?” 

Borrowing a non-nautical term from the 
gaming-table, the commander, grim, grizzled 
survivor of a hundred political storms, shak- 
ing his head, answered : 

“We will stand pat. 
course.” 

‘“* Steady,”’ was the word then passed along 
to the subordinate officers who handled the 
wheel; and the most perfectly constructed 
political craft since the Republic was born 
crashed to destruction. 

A new ship now bumped against the pier. 
It had been successfully launched. Its maps 
had been stowed ; Champ Clark was to be 
its commander. He announced what he 
believed to be the sailing orders issued by 
the owners of the new craft, the people of 
the United States : 

‘** We are this day put upon trial. We are 
expected to redeem promises we made when 
we induced the people to permit us to control 
the destinies of the ship.” 


Hold her to her 
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Mr. Clark then recounted what he believed 
were the chief things the people expected of 
the new masters, and what he believed to be 
the promise that the pledges would be kept : 

‘“We are ready to redeem our promises. 
We have drafted and are ready to pass bills 
for an honest revision of the tariff. Wehave 
introduced and shall pass a resolution submit- 
ting to the people a Constitutional amendment 
for popular election of United States Sena- 
tors. We have prepared and shall adopt 
new rules for the governance of this House. 
We have begun a régime of economy in 
public expenditures. We have introduced, 
and shall pass, a bill for publication of cam- 
paign expenses before elections. We have 
prepared, and shall pass, bills admitting Ari- 
zona and New Mexico as States.” 

Pausing in the delivery of his inaugural, the 
new Speaker looked across the big chamber 
at Democratic members, then at Republican 
members, and uttered that which he told me 
he believed should be the guerdon of every 
man chosen to be a National Representative, 
Senator, President, or other official : 

* T suggest to my fellow-members on both 
sides of the big aisle—which is the line of 
political demarcation betwixt us as political 
partisans, but not as American citizens or 
American representatives—that he serves his 
party best who serves his country best.” 

* Have you any regrets,” I asked him, 
‘that you took part in a contest which was 
to divest of much power an office to which you 
were concededelection if the Democrats won ?” 

‘** Decidedly no,” he replied. ‘* ‘The reform 
of the House rules lay at the base of ail civic 
reform in so far as the House affected those 
reforms ; and no National civic reform could 
be effected without a House that was free to do 
the will of the whole people. That was in my 
mind when, in my inaugural address, I said: 

‘+ You cannot restore to the membership 
of this House the quantum of power to 
which each member is entitled without taking 
from the Speaker some of the quantum 
of power he now enjoys, because he enjoys 
practically all of it.’ It was a power that no 
good Speaker would want to wield, and no 
bad Speaker should be permitted to wield. 
But that issue has been laid. ‘The House 
to-day, in my opinion, is free; and it will 
remain free, no matter which political party 
holds the majority in it.”’ 

The essence of the rules reform was, not 
so much the exact method to be adopted for 
the future selection of committees and the 


precise manner in which the House pr 
dure was to be conducted; it was reall) 
spiritual victory, a moral winning, the ov 
turning of an understanding that one man 
the Speaker—should direct arbitrarily what 
should take place on the floor of the House. 
It was the establishment of the new under- 
standing that no one man should be arbitrary, 
but that the membership in its collective 
capacity should have freedom to act as it 
willed to act. So long as the former under- 
standing prevailed, any new plan would ha 
resulted in the same arbitrary control- 
would merely have been a different man 
few men who would have exerted that ar)i- 
trary control. 

And if the existing set of directors of 
House procedure were to attempt the arbi- 
trary action that formerly characterized House 
management, the same deplorable conditions 
would at once be re-established. 

As it was, the new order involved selection 
of committees by acommittee, and the liberali- 
zation of the rules so that abundant oppor- 
tunity would be afforded any member to get 
his measures up for consideration, thus pre- 
venting throttling of proposed legislation and 
the insuring each member his undeniable 
right to lay before the House his contribu- 
tion towards the materials whence statutes 
are to be constructed. 

Several well-defined lines converged that 
day at the point of the new Speakership. 
For twenty years Mr. Clark had been often 
before the educational institutions of the 
country as an orator, chosen because he had 
himself been President of a college—Marshall 
College, in West Virginia. During the same 
period he had for a time supplied a country- 
wide syndicate of newspapers with his com- 
ments upon political happenings, chosen tor 
that largely because he had learned the writ- 
ing art in that good school for all journalists, 
the country newspaper office. And he had 
early sensed the value of the Chautauqua 
platform as a forum upon which to discuss 
public questions. Even before Robert Ma- 
rion La Follette had seized the Chautauqua 
opportunity, Clark had been long one of its 
attractions. He had covered the “* circuit ” 
from ocean to ocean, and his engagements 
had been limited only by his consent to ac- 
cept the offers made to him by the Chau- 
tauqua managers. 

Of course the most strongly marked 
in that convergence was his service as a 
tional Jegislator—twenty years, lacking 
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intervening term of two years, and member- 
ship in the Missouri Legislature for two 
years ; the later years as leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority in the National House. 

Mr. Clark, that day of his Speakership 
inaugural, was a candidate for President of 
the United States. He did not know it then. 
His ambition had been fulfilled. 

“T would rather be Speaker than Presi- 
dent,’”’ he said, when he had received the 
gavel. But the Presidential candidacy fol- 
lowed much as a matter of course. The 
Democratic party had been inspired with the 
bélief that it was going to elect the next Chief 
Executive. Mr. Clark’s friends sensed the 
situation—that the Missouri legislator could 
get delegates to the Baltimore Convention ; 
that he might win enough to nominate him ; 
and they believed firmly that, if named, he 
would lead their party to victory. 

They met a complication at home. A 
resolution of indorsement of former Gov- 
ernor Folk for President had been adopted 
by the Missouri State Convention a year be- 
fore. Mr. Folk finally withdrew, leaving the 
field free for Clark to get his home delegation. 
The fight was on for the nomination. It was 
waging hotly when I went to the Speaker’s 
room at the Capitol to get this interview. 

The bill of Delegate Wickersham for home 
rule for Alaska was before the House. The 
Speaker was for the bill. Its passage had 
been assured. His presence in the Chamber 
was not necessary. 

The first discovery that one makes when 
he studies Champ Clark is that he possesses 
a marvelous understanding of the history of 
the human race—its struggles for human 
rights against property rights ; the correlation 
between the struggle now on in the United 
States and the struggle that is on in every 
other civilized country under the sun. His 
comment on current issues in nearly every 
instance was richly illustrated with intelligent 
citations from the historians’ pages. 

The next discovery is that Champ Clark is 
an admirable English scholar. Some of his 
utterances, in the heat of the rough and 
tumble debate that characterizes the House, 
would pass muster in a college course in liter- 
ature. 

And the other important discovery is that 
Champ Clark, facing the possibility that he 
may be President of the United States, is 
a Champ Clark who differs somewhat from 
the one who came to Congress twenty years 
ago in the Fifty-third session. It is an 
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axiom of politics that responsibility sobers. 
Probably in the beginning Champ Clark did 
not always weigh his words as carefully as he 
weighs them now. That he does weigh them 
carefully now is forced on one who talks 
politics with the new Speaker. 

When I talked with him, the battle was 
raging in Massachusetts between him and 
Governor Woodrow Wilson for the National 
delegation. It was regarded by experienced 
politicians as perhaps the crisis of the Demo- 
cratic Presidential contest. His workers 
were exerting every possible ounce of 
strength. Orators were being hurried to the 
Old Bay State to sing the praises of their 
candidate. ‘The Speaker gave no sign that 
there was any undue excitement. He was 
cool, collected, self-possessed. 

“Let us do this thing right,” he said, 
when I suggested that he was pressed for 
time, and would want to hurry through the 
interview. His secretary would enter the 
room to say that some one outside wished to 
shake hands with him, or a delegation was 
there to consult him regarding the campaign. 
But it was noticeable that, when many public 
men would have exhibited nervous tension, 
he was apparently the least nervous of 
them all. 

This picture of repose was of a man sixty- 
two years old, six feet two inches in height, 
and weighing two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. His hair, originally of reddish 
tinge, is now gray, and the rather savage 
mustaches he used to wear are gone. There 
is a kindly light in the eyes, and the gen- 
eral aspect of the face might remind one 
of William McKinley. The parallel, how- 
ever, ends with that, for there is a pictur- 
esqueness in the Speaker’s manner and 
method of expression that was lacking in the 
martyred President. 

A room is usually expressive of the char- 
acter of the occupant in many ways. I 
studied the room in which the Speaker trans- 
acts his business. On his desk were several 
‘‘houn’ dawgs,”’ made of various materials, 
sent to the Speaker by friends who were 
singing the “ Houn’ Dawg” song. The 
Speaker’s desk held few public papers—that 
is, so far as I could see as I merely looked 
on. It was orderly, and apparently the 
working desk of a man who has executive 
ability. It was the desk of a man who 
knows how to get details attended to by his 
subordinates. 

As the two hours passed during which he 
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was granting the interview many men en- 
tered the room, many matters were bzought 
to the attention of the Speaker. The ma- 
chinery of House legislation was in full 
operation. The session was crowding to the 
closing days, for it was then the belief that 
adjournment would come early in June. 

One could not draw a picture of the 
Speaker of the House as he was that day 
without putting in the details that he had 
himself well in hand, that he was not easily 
*rattled.’”’” When questions were put to him, 
he was ready with prompt response ; his de- 
cisions were clear-cut ; his assistants had not 
to await worrying delays over the multitudi- 
nous details that constantly must be disposed 
of by the head of the House. 

‘“What is the matter with the country ?” 
I asked Mr. Clark. It was a question of 
glittering generalities—purposely so. 

“The same matter as in every civilized 
country under the blue dome of heaven,” he 
answered. “The spirit of unrest is not con- 
fined to the United States. We see it in 
England ; across the Channel in every coun- 
try of Europe. In the Far East, China, and 


Japan, even in benighted India, is the same 
demand that opportunity shall be equalized 
It is the fight of the average 


for all men. 
man for his rights, just as it has been in 
every really great national contest in_his- 
tory.” 

‘Then came the rapid review of the world’s 
movements—the wresting of Magna Charta 
from King John, the beheading of Charles by 
the English, the revolution forced by the 
Bourbons in France, and the movement led 
by Rienzi in Italy. 

** Behind this contest, as always, are the 
forces of progress, resisted by those who 
always would preserve the s/atus guo. ‘The 
stand-patters have not been confined to this 
country—they have been in every fight 
against progress everywhere, and they have 
sought to retain privilege against the rights 
of the average man.” 

He mentioned Cromwell. This suggested 
to him a subject upon which he had some- 
thing to say: 

‘Cromwell represented in his day the 
same issue that we have to-day. I mean 
executive encroachment on the function of 
the legislative branch. I fear the extension 
of the power of the Executive. ‘That power 
has been growing until it is a menace. If it 
be not checked, it will not be long before 
some Cromwell at the head of his Ironsides 
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will stalk into this chamber and, pointing to 
the mace, will roar out his command, ‘ Away 
with that bauble !’ as was heard in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons some two hundred 
and sixty years ago, and thereby arrogate to 
himself all of the functions of government.” 

** Apart from concrete political issues,” I 
asked, ‘“‘ what other changes would you sug- 
gest in the general phases of our govern- 
mental system ?” 

If one were writing a novel, he would 
right here probably record that the Speaker 
pondered long and earnestly, and, after pro- 
longed thought, said something. It -being 
not a novel, but a record of fact, I am com- 
pelled to say that the answer came promptly, 
albeit the phrasing was with care. 

** We could borrow an idea from the Eng- 
lish people which, I believe, would strengthen 
our system. Have you ever noted that our 
three departments of Government are not 
co-ordinated? That they maintain in a 
measure an armed truce toward each other ? 
That they act mostly as though each one 
needed to protect itself against the others ? 

“This is not a fault of any who at a given 
time hold the reins of authority in the several 
departments. It is because there is no co- 
ordination between them. Although it is 
not yet clear just how we could finally and 
completely achieve this desired co-ordination, 
it is clear that we could approximate it by 
adopting the English plan of having all mem- 
bers of the Cabinet sit with the legisla- 
tive branch to discuss plans and give reports 
when needed for intelligent action by the 
members of the Congress. 

“In this country the Cabinet members 
cannot be members of the legislative branch. 
In England they must be. If a man be 
appointed to a Cabinet position in England, 
and he be not a member of either legislative 
branch, he must straightway go and get him- 
self elected from some constituency. That 
is the condition upon which he may retain 
the membership in the Cabinet. 

“The theory over there is that the Gov- 
ernment is responsive to the people. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brings in the 
annual Budget. He is before the House of 
Commons for cross-examination as to why 
he inserted this or that item. Now, cross- 
examination is the best method ever devised 
by the wit of man to bring forth the truth. 
There is not time for the cross-examined to 
prepare crafty answers—he must answer on 
the spot. So that the Commons may place 
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the Minister on cross-examination and get 
the truth from him at the instant. 

“The Budget system is another excellent 
idea that could be taken from England. ‘The 
Budget is a statement of the expected in- 
comes and expenses of the Government. 
Under that system, the legislative branch 
has, at the beginning of the session, all the 
needed information, instead of having it seg- 
regated among the fourteen appropriation 
bills and brought to the House in piecemeal. 
‘The Budget is simply good business sense.” 

“ Have you other suggestions for general 
changes in the governmental processes ?”’ | 
asked. 

“1 would amend the Federal Constitution 
so as to make all Presidents ineligible for 
re-election for more than two terms of four 
years each. If they want to extend the term 
of the President to six years, all right; in 
that case, he should be ineligible for re-elec- 
tion. But, if we are going to retain the four- 
year term, we should limit incumbency for- 
ever to two terms.” 

Again cropped out the historian. 

“It is a curious fact,”’ he proceeded, “ that 
if George Washington had accepted a third 
term, and had died in the middle of it, the 
precedent would have been established of 
re-election for life. As good luck had it, he 
would not accept a third term; Adams 
couldn’t get one ; and Jefferson declared that 
under no circumstances would he accept a 
third term, and praised Washington for 
refusing it. No one said anything more 
about it for fifty years. 

““T have always believed that, had U. S. 
Grant postponed his landing in San Francisco 
until just before the National Republican 
Convention, he would have been nominated 
for a third term, and, in that event, he would 
have been defeated. No American citizen 
ever traveled over the world to receive such 
an ovation as that accorded to Grant. Com- 
ing home with that acclaim still echoing, he 
would have been named. But the force had 
been spent before delegates were elected, and 
his friends failed in their enterprise. Every 
time a man of extraordinary popularity 
occupies the White House we hear talk of a 
third term for him. I would end it all by 
limiting possible incumbency to one term.” 

I sought here to draw the Speaker into a 
discussion of the Roosevelt candidacy. He 
refused to carry the interview over into the 
field of personalities. He preferred not to 
say anything about any other man who is 
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named for a nomination. 
ing the interview the same attempt was made 


Several times dur- 


as to other aspirants. 
refusal. 

‘“* Let us talk of principles, issues, not other 
men,” he said. It had been noticeable that 
when he talked of the new régime of the 
Speakership under the reformed House 
rules he refrained from entering into per- 
sonalities. He had fought former Speaker 
Cannon ; had campaigned—indeed, for the 
Democrats, led the fight—for the new rules 
and against what became known as Can- 
nonism ; yet he could not be drawn into even 
the mention of any persons, excepting as he 
selected them from history to illustrate his 
points. 

The tariff and the cognate question of the 
trusts, in the opinion of Mr. Clark, are the 
issues of the present campaign. I asked him, 
in one sentence, to classify himself among 
the several schools of economic thought on 
the tariff. 

* T am for a tariff for revenue only ; or as 
close an approximation thereto as the circum- 
stances permit.” 

After he had answered thus I asked him 
to proceed to elucidate his tariff views. He 
had already gone on record against the 
Payne-Aldrich Law. It was the one issue 
with the trusts and reform of the House rules 
on which he had gone to the country in the 
Congressional elections of 1910. 

‘* How rapidly should the schedules be 
reduced, and how ?” he was asked. 

“The Democratic party favors a gradual 
reduction of the tariff,’ he replied. ‘‘ That 
was the pronouncement of the National plat- 
form at the Denver Convention in 1908. I 
was not a member of that Convention, but I 
most heartily indorse that platform.” 

Then this question: ‘ Do you believe 
that the people of the country, especially the 
business men, have anything to fear if the 
Democratic party win in the 1912 election ?” 

“It is a thing incredible,” he answered, 
with the most fervid expression of the inter- 
view, “‘ that any sane men should desire to 
injure any legitimate business. What we 
contend for is that every legitimate business 
and every citizen have equal opportunity, and 
that laws be passed that will enable no few 
to be the beneficiaries of the toil and sweat 
and lives of the thousands. 

‘‘ Changes in the tariff should be so that 
legitimate business can adjust itself toit. But 
we are utterly opposed to a system which 
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forces the consumers to pay two prices for 
that which they consume.” 

“Mr. Speaker,” was the next question, 
“‘ what, in your opinion, is the state of public 
sentiment towards this phase of the ques- 
tion ?” 

‘* The results of the election of 1910, and’ 
also the by-elections since then, have demon- 
strated that the people cannot be scared any 
longer by the cry that the Democrats will 
injure the business of the country. It was 
preposterous statement to begin with. But 
that bogie-man can no longer be used success- 
fully in our elections.” 

A quotation from one of his former 
speeches in the House was here called to his 
attention. He smiled and said he could not 
better it to-day. It was on July 31, 1909, 
and Mr. Clark addressed the House on the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill. He said that day: 

‘** Not all the perfumes of Araby the Blest 
can sweeten the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill to 
please the nostrils of the American people.” 

“* Well,” Mr. Clark said to me, ‘“ the people 
proved that that statement was true; didn’t 
they ?” 

As to the relative values of the pending 
issues, he said : 

“There are many issues, some of them of 
vital importance. But | believe that there 
can be no real reform until the tariff has been 
lowered and the trusts abolished. There are 
these important issues : 

“That of transportation, reform of the 
financial system, final determination of who 
shall control the potential power in the waters 
of navigable streams, preservation of our 
natural resources (what there is left of them), 
the getting of all election machinery close to 
the people, preventing corrupt use of money 
in politics, reforestation, improvement of the 
rivers and harbors, automatic compensation 
to workingmen. ‘These are all questions of 
deep interest and vital importance. But I 
cannot understand how they are to be solved 
first until the tariff and the trusts are disposed 
of—hence I am for tackling the tariff and 
trusts, and doing it just as fast as we can, 
compatibly with sound business judgment 
and the evolution of remedial measures.” 

‘*What means would you utilize? Would 
you proceed without a tariff board ?” 

“There should be a real tariff board of 
genuine experts, not broken-down politicians. 
‘This board should be responsive to the de- 
mands of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and not to the President. ‘Tariff bills must 
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originate in the House. The members of 
the Ways and Means Committee are the first 
men to have to do with the framing of tariff 
bills. Neither myself nor other Democrats 
ever objected to getting information on that 
or any other question. But, inasmuch as the 
President is the last one to pass on a tarifi 
measure, it is ridiculous to have the tariff 
board report to him. 

“ The tariff is one of the largest and most 
complicated questions to which the mind of 
man can turn. It ramifies to every business, 
and influences, directly or indirectly, the pros- 
perity and happiness of every man, woman, 
and child between the two seas. 

“| had debated the tariff in college, and 
when I came to Congress I thought I knew 
all about it. 

“ T have been studying the tariff here for 
twenty years. 1 began when I came to 
Congress. After these twenty years I feel 
much as did Sir Isaac Newton when he 
likened himself to a boy picking up shells on 
the seashore. ‘The very size of the question 
prevents speedy and definite action. But, 
hard as it is to work out the details of an 
intelligently constructed tariff bill, we must, if 
we study history aright, concede that a low 
tariff is in the interest of all legitimate busi- 
ness, and of every citizen. 

“The lowest tariff law was created by the 
adoption of the Walker Bill in 1846. It 
remained on the statute-books without dot- 
ting an ‘i’ or crossing a ‘t’ for eleven 
years. James G. Blaine, in his ‘ Twenty 
Years in Congress,’ declared these years of 
the Walker Law to be the most prosperous 
in the history of the Republic. The Walker 
tariff produced so large a surplus that 
March 2, 1857, Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, 
signed a bill cutting rates lower. This new 
bill was voted for by all the anti-Democrats in 
the House, and signed by the first Republi 
can Speaker, Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massa- 
chusetts. It received an almost unanimous 
vote from the Democrats, old-line Whigs, 
Republicans, and Know-Nothings. 

“If the Civil War had not come on, | 
believe tariff rates never would have been 
high in this country, because low tariffs were 
working so successfully. It is true that we 
had a money stringency in 1857, and high 
tariff advocates blamed the low tariff for it. 
President James Buchanan declared it was 
caused by wild speculation in Western lands, 
and by the currency; and every one who 
knows the facts knows that he stated the 
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exact truth, because the tariff was not changed, 
and the times got good again in 1858 and 
1859.” 

“ The tariff and the cognate question of 
the trusts,” I said; ‘‘ that was your manner 
of expressing your conception of the domi- 
nant issues. Please enlarge on that.” 

“I believe that, had there never been a 
high tariff, there never would have been a 
trust. It seems to be the settled policy of 
this Nation to raise a large part of its reve- 
nue from tariff imposts. We get more than 
three hundred millions from that source each 
year. ‘That being the case, rates should be 
so that a maximum of revenue should be 
produced at a minimum of cost to the con- 
sumer. In adjusting the tariff, the highest 
rates should be on luxuries, the lowest or 
none at all on the necessaries of life.’’ 

‘You are in favor, you say, of abolishing 
the trusts. What is your view of the lately 
drawn distinction between regulated monop- 
oly and regulated competition? Which of 


the two appeals to you as the correct doc- 
trine ? 

“The idea of monopoly,” he replied, and 
this time there was a pause and a weighing 
of words, as though the Speaker realized that 
he was discussing the 


deepest economic 
problem of the ages, “is repugnant to me. 
| simply cannot understand how we can pro- 
tect opportunity for the common man and 
establish monopolies, countenanced by the 
Government, even although they be honestly 
regulated in the desire to prevent extortion. 
| am for abolition of the trusts, because I 
can see no other way to solve the problem 
consistently with the American theory that 
all men shall have equal opportunity. 

“Study the history of England, young 
man, and read of the granting of monopolies 
by the British Crown in past generations. 
You will find that those who received these 
monopoly privileges later sold them back 
to the Government for perpetual pensions ; 
and that still later the English Government 
has been buying these pension rights to 
abolish them entirely. 

‘Monopoly will not do in this country, 
either. Hence I am for the abolition of the 
trusts, which fatten on monopoly.” 

‘But, Mr. Speaker, you do not contend, 
do you, that a too high tariff has been solely 
responsible for the existence of trusts ?” 

‘“No; that would be going too far. Many 
other things operated to cause the remarka- 
ble movement toward centralization of indus- 
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trial enterprise control. One thing that has 
contributed largely has been mechanical 
inventions in the past seventy-five years, 
which have wrought the changed conditions 
under which we live. Only lately the people 
have awakened to the important truth that, 
by reason of these inventions, certain public 
agencies have come into existence that need 
Governmental regulation. For instance, no 
inan in his senses would injure the railways. 
Yet it must be apparent to every sensible 
man that institutions which have such vast 
powers must be regulated, wisely, justly, and 
for the benefit of the public. 

“That is one instance. I could cite a 
dozen. But the people are beginning to 
study these new problems forced on them by 
the new conditions, and all patriotic and sensi- 
ble men will try to solve them in the manner 
that will promote the public welfare.” 

** You spoke of reforestation and preser- 
vation of natural resources. Give me some- 
thing more along that line.” 

* As certainly as I am living, if we do not 
plant trees at the heads of our rivers and 
smaller streams, our valleys will run dry, as 
they did in Spain and Mesopotamia. Spain 
was one of the most fertile countries. ‘The 
Moors invaded it, and drove the Spaniards to 
the mountains. ‘They had to cut the timber 
to get lands to cultivate. Some seven or 
eight hundred years passed, and Ferdinand 
and Isabella drove the Moors from their land. 
By that time the valleys had dried, and they 
have been dry ever since. 

‘* Some countries, notably Germany, have 
developed reforestation to an approximately 
exact science. We had better take a leaf 
from their book before it is too late.” 

‘* Conservation, Mr. Speaker, involves 
more than forests.” 

‘* Ves,” he answered, ‘it does. And this 
Nation has no time to lose in taking ultimate 
action as to the preservation of what natural 
resources remain untaken by private inter- 
ests. 

‘“‘ For instance, take the rivers and harbors. 
We have the greatest system of natural in- 
land waterways in the world. We make the 
poorest use of it. It should be a mighty 
weapon to keep down freight rates, but it is 
not. A comprehensive and adequate plan 
for the improvement of the waterways should 
be evolved, and we should live up to it. 

“In the Mississippi Valley are 16,900 
miles of navigable waters. If they belonged 
to Holland, there would be a granite dike 
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from Alton to Fort Benton. We might learn 


something from that thrifty and industrious | 


people who have been expending $90,000,- 
000 in draining the Zuyder Zee. Year by 
year enough soil to make the State of Mas- 
sachusetts is swallowed by the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers, and it is the richest land 
under the shining sun. ‘That lost soil is lost 
forever. We should save it for posterity.” 

During the summer of 1911 Speaker 
Clark was criticised for saying, in connection 
with the reciprocity campaign, that he favored 
ultimate union with Canada. I brought this 
matter to his attention, and asked him what 
he really said and what he really meant. 

“ T always have been in favor of reciprocity 
with every civilized nation under the sun,” he 
replied, with some heat. ‘I have advocated 
it forty times, and shall always advocate it, 
for it is sound doctrine. I have favored 
union of the two countries by common con- 
sent, and when both feel that they want it. 
But if such time never comes, then such 
union never will come. It couldn’t come 
without absolutely voluntary action by both, 
so what is the use of any one becoming 
excited about it ?” 

“ Mr. Clark,” I asked him, and it is always 
with hesitancy, of course, that one should ask 
such a question, and with equal hesitancy that 
one would answer it, “‘ what do you believe 
has been your record as a public man on the 
great issues before the people? Have you 
always been for those which are known as 
progressive policies ?” 

** | would prefer,” he said, quite naturally, 
“that you draw your own conclusions, and 
that some one else state the facts whence 
you draw these conclusions. I might hand 
you such a statement prepared by one of my 
friends. You may do with it what you 
wish.”’ 

The statement set forth the claims of the 
Clark men why he should be the Democratic 
nominee for President. According to that 
statement, Clark was a Progressive long 
before the word was used as a distinctive 
political appellation, before it was used in 
contradistinction to “reactionary.” It was 
cited that, more than twenty years ago, Clark, 
as a member of the Missouri Legislature, 
introduced a bill which was enacted into a 
statute, prohibiting trusts and combinations 
in restraint of trade from doing business in 
that State. That law remains to this day 
on the statute-books there, has been upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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under it hundreds of thousands of dollars 
fines have been collected, and many restrair 
of trade have been estopped by driving tie 
combinations from the State. 

Clark forced the Legislature to adopt t!e 
Australian Ballot Law. He advocated corru;) 
practices laws to prevent improper use of 
money in politics. He for twenty years has 
stood for the income tax, which in one of his 
speeches before the House he characterized 
as ‘‘ the fairest, justest tax ever conceived.” 
and deplored that immense wealth shouid 
escape its proper share of the public burdens. 

Clark stood for transportation legislation 
which would compel the giving of good serv- 
ice and fair rates, at the same time remem- 
bering that carriers must be protected in the 
exercise of their legitimate rights. 

Clark advocated such legislation and ad- 
ministration as would prevent the “ encroach- 
ment of the banking interests on the rights 
of the people to control their financial sys- 
tem ; has fought for labor legislation in the 
interests of the worker, has been against 
government by injunction, importation of 
cheap Oriental labor, and importation of 
cheap labor by contract.” 

Clark, according to this statement, has 
“insisted, in and out of Congress, upon hold- 
ing the authority of the Federal Government 
within its constitutional limits ;” has been a 
“dependable Democrat ”’ who has voted for 
every Democratic candidate for President 
nominated since he had a vote; has been a 
consistent advocate of “ the people’s rule ;” 
led the fight against the Payne-Aldrich Bill ; 
led the fight against Cannonism; led the 
minority’s fight against ‘‘ Republican extrava- 
gance ;” unified the Democrats when they 
were a minority and afterwards when they 
were a majority in the House; fought for 
Statehood for Territories and for their right 
for self-government ; has fought for regula- 
tion of hours of labor; has advocated an 
adequate system of internal improvements, 
such as irrigation, drainage of the Southern 
swamp lands, improvement of rivers and har- 
bors, construction of good roads; procured 
enactment of the first pure food law in Mis- 
souri; assisted in passing the first convict pa- 
role law in that State ; instituted voluntarily a 
system of primary elections in his home dis- 
trict, and thus laid the foundation for Mis- 
souri’s action in getting a State primary law 
and in establishing there popular election of 
Federal Senators ; voted for the initiative 
and referendum in Missouri; and introduced 
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and procured a law compelling express com- 
panies to pay their just share of the taxes in 
his home State. 

In the January Outlook, in an article by 
Mr. Harger, Mr. Bryan declared for the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, but added 
that they were State issues. 

When I asked Mr. Clark what were his 
views on these questions, he answered almost 
exactly as did Mr. Bryan, and pointed to the 
fact that he had supported the initiative and 
referendum in his home State as evidence of 
his stand thereon. 

The debate on the Alaskan bill had about 
ended. ‘The Speaker must return to the 
chamber to resume the chair. Only a few 
moments remained for our discussion. 

‘What is your view,” he was asked, “ of 
the assertion that the Government has 
passed into the control of the special inter- 
ests? Do you believe that the people have 
lost their authority ?”’ 

“ My own judgment,” came the confident 
answer, ‘‘is that the tide is turning, and that 
the people are regaining the control to which 
they are entitled. ‘This, of course, is based 
on the assumption that they had largely lost 







HE train jiggled so that our men 
continually slidaround in their checks, 
and that made me fidget. Anyway, 

when I moved my men so that Burton could 
take my king I was nettled, to say the least, 
and it didn’t help my feeling any to glance 
up and see that tow-headed Swede grinning 
down at me from the top of Burton’s seat. 
[had a wild desire to punch his face, but, 
being a young minister, I curbed my feelings, 
which are inclined to run away with me, and 
only growled and kept my eyes doggedly on 
the board. It always makes me nervous to 
have any one watch me play, especially when 
I lose, and, being conscious of his big, florid 
face up there, I lost steadily and my color 
rose rapidly. 

“That man is going to cause me a lot of 
trouble before I leave this car,’”’ I said to my- 
self. I had a craving to swear roundly as I 
had once heard a miner address a cur, but I 
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their control, and that selfish men had 
grasped the functions of government to their 
own ends. But, so it seems to me, there 
are signs on every hand that the reaction has 
come, and that the common people are going 
to take hold and run things to suit them- 
selves.” 

‘Then you do not mistrust the common 
people ?” 

The call from the chamber for the Speaker 
was imperative. He arose, and as he left 
the room he said: 

**] will answer that question by referring 
you to a speech I delivered in the House 
August 18, 1911.” ’ 

Going to the “Congressional Record,” I 
found this passage, apparently the one to 
which Speaker Clark referred : 

‘** Whenever any man stands up and under- 
takes to doanything for the benefit of the great 
masses of the people, he is denounced by ‘ the 
interests’ as a demagogue and is charged 
with playing politics. But to stand up and 
advocate the cause of ‘the interests’ is the 
highest evidence of statesmanship! I sprang 


from the loins of the common people, God 
bless them! and I am one of them.” 


controlled myself and only launched into a 
long argument with Burton about the worth 
of Swedes in general. 

I had the porter make up my berth early, 
for I was tired of being cooped up in the 
train for two days. Some time in the night I 
awoke, conscious of a noise that did not fit in 
with the lull of the wheels and the flap of the 
bell ropes. As I grew wider awake I knew 
the noise was a resonant snore, and it amused 
me a little. ‘Then I decided I’d go to sleep, 
and closed my eyes and one ear—the other 
took in the full benefit of the snore. 

* Now, now,” I said to myself, “ you’re 
not at all disturbed by that snore. You know 
it is nothing, nothing at all. At least it can- 
not be any worse than the roar of the wheels. 
Why, you even snore yourself !” 

Then I lay quietaminute. I decided that 
that snore did amuse me. Ha! ha! ha! I 
nearly choked, but I smiled. Yes, I was 
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not going to be bothered by a human sound, 
no matter how startling it was. Of course 
the little treble at the end was—but, anyway, 
I was amused, highly. Perish the thought of 
being disturbed at all! I recalled something 
an old professor had told us : 

‘“* When disturbed and harassed by insom- 
nia, repeat slowly and thoughtfully over and 
over the Lord’s Prayer.” 

So now with unusual fervor I prayed, 
slowly and thoughtfully, but each word was 
unduly accented by a sound other than my 
own. I said it six times but by this time I 
had such another passion to murder that 
Swede that I clung to the curtains for moral 
support. At last I rose unsteadily. I picked 
up my boot, and smashed it down on the 
heavy curtain of the berth next to mine 
with a tremendous whack. 

“There! Confound you, Swede! 
up your snoring!’ I yelled. 

There was no diminuendo from the human 
thunder, but Burton’s voice rang out in no 
complimentary tones to know what in the 
devil was the matter. Disturbed noises and 
murmurs came from various apartments. 
The snore rejoiced on. As for me, I 
stumbled back to my berth and listened to 
my serenade the rest of the night with a 
peaceful soul, of course. About six I 
stumbled off the car at the little town of 
Marville, and fairly into the arms of—the 
Swede ! 

“ Vell, vell,” he grinned, tufts of yellow 
hair sticking out from the sides of his woolly 
cap. “You must be der new preacher 
already yet. Come along; I iss der one 
vhere you iss to board.” 

I have never heard that a night without 
sleep and with plenty of inward cussing ma- 
terially advances the establishment of the 
calm and sweet repose of spirit which is gen- 
erally advocated for a beginning young min- 
ister. To save me, 1 could not look upon 
that Swede with the gentle compassion with 
which as a pastor I was determined to view 
my new flock. But I did control my features 
so as to look upon him with something like 
compressed calmness, all except in my eyes 
—lI have never pretended to veil the windows 
of my soul, and did not intend to do so now. 
During this moment the Swede had been 
beaming upon me with something that I sus- 
pected was akin to paternal affection. I had 
no idea, however, of setting up loving ties 
with him so suddenly. 

“ Well,” I said, somewhat sharply, by way 
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of rebuking that fatherliness, not to mention 
the snore, “let us not be standing here in 
the cold. Please be kind enough to show ine 
my temporary habitation.” 

He continued beaming at me, his face 
shining much as a light reflector, during the 
length of time necessary for my words to 
penetrate his understanding ; and when that 
stage of mental development arrived, an ex- 
pression of pleased delight circled his broad 
visage, and, substituting for my gloved hands 
in my grip handles his striped mittened ones, 
he led me to a large, newly painted spring 
wagon. 

“You can sit in der straw mit der blankets 
over, or you can sit in der seat mit me vhere 
you can see der horses, yet.” 

Neither position unduly attracted me, but 
I elected to sit in the seat, as I particularly 
dislike lolling around by myself in the straw- 
covered bottom of a farm wagon. 

All the way home he said nothing which 
could in any way serve as an opening for my 
hinting at my distaste for sleeping calliopes. 
He radiated fatherly love as a big base-burner 
radiates heat. Now, if there is anything more 
annoying than a cow that refuses to be milked, 
it’s a man that refuses to be angered. I swal- 
lowed my troubles as best I could and tried 
to meditate on my sermon. When we had 
traveled about a mile, he pulled from his 
pockets two enormous red mittens. 

“Iss your hands cold, yes? 
some mittuns.” 

I could not deny that my hands were half 
frozen, and so I accepted them. 

At last we came to a spruce little white 
farm-house, were met boisterously by a large, 
affectionate dog, and I looked around for the 
tow-headed children. He ushered me joy- 
fully into the kitchen, and I could not. help 
liking it, with the warm rag rugs over the 
yellow floor, the red geraniums nodding on 
the yellow window-sills, the brass kettle bub- 
bling on the polished stove. Then a quiet 
little woman came forward, and the Swede, 
glowing, said : 

“ This is muther.” 

She had dark, colorless hair, was dressed 
in a clean gray-print wrapper, and her shy 
eyes met mine wistfully. She was tremulous 
from a yearning desire to please and a hesi- 
tating wish to flee. 

“« Sit down, mine son,” she said, in a small 
voice pregnant with tones that reminded me 
of something I could not just understand. 
It was then that I noticed a row of little 
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photographs on the wall and a perfect white 
geranium beneath the little shrine. ‘* Muther” 
called the Swede “ father.” 

:-]-must have slept, for I awoke suddenly to 


‘find myself all warm in a chintz-covered chair, 


a huge yellow cat purring in my lap, my feet 
in large crocheted slippers, and the Swede 
smiling’ broadly down at me from beneath 
his yellow thatch of hair. 

* Der breakfast iss ready, yet,’’ he bubbled. 


I suppose I preached a good sermon that 
morning; I should have, for I’d had that 
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sermon on my mind ever since I entered col- 
lege, and I had known it by heart the last 
three months. Afterward Mr. Sherwood 
asked the singer, Mr. Tally, and myself to 
drive home with them in his car and have 
dinner. Mr. Tally’s face lightened. 

Then I saw the warmth fade out from a 
thin, wistful face near mine and the beam 
die from a broad, florid one, and I saw a little 
row of photographs. 

‘IT thank Mr. Sherwood. Mr. Tally will 
doubtless be delighted. As for me,’’ I said, 
*T shall dine with my friends here.” 


THE CHILD 


BY MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 


IN THE SERIES ON HOME-MAKING THE WOMAN’S PROFESSION 


u Y children are such a comfort,” 
said Mrs. Aken, a charming gray- 
haired lady, to me. 


* They have 
turned out so well.” 

I agreed that it must be a comfort to have 
your children turn out well, and then asked 
myself if hers really had. 

There was William, the eldest, a Chicago 
stock-broker. He dealt in ‘* Public Utilities,” 
mining stocks, and ‘“ Industrials,” keeping 
well within the range of lawful enterprise. 
Sometimes we heard that he was making 
money, sometimes that he was losing it. On 
the whole, he grew more prosperous as the 
years went by. 

There was her married ‘daughter, Annie, 
who, as her mother said, was “‘so domestic, and 
married so well.” Financially, she had. She 
has now two lovely children who have passed 
through the vicissitudes of babyhood and 
landed safely in the best private school in the 
city. She has such a genius for organization 
that she does not need to keep her hands per- 
petually on the steering gear of her house. 
She has shifted that burden to the servants 
whom she has trained and whom her husband 
pays. Hours and hours of free time Annie 
has, while her children are in school and her 
housekeeping goes automatically on. 

Frank Aken was the youngest. He 
showed a bookish tendency at an early age— 
a dissociated bookishness which led him into 
numismatics and a study of the domestic 


life of Greece. I suppose he has turned 
out well in a sense, for he is teaching the 
classics in a boys’ preparatory. He has 
been married some years, but his salary is 
so small that he does not dare to have any 
children. 

As I thought of these three—the stock- 
broker ; the woman who considers her life’s 
job finished when she has produced two chil- 
dren and has trained servants to run a house 
to hold them; the teacher of Latin and 
Greek, without which studies of course no 
classic education can occur, but to the teacher 
of which society does not pay enough to per- 
mit his having children—I wondered if Mrs. 
Aken’s children had turned out so well, after 
all. They conformed perfectly to the old 
ideal of law-abiding, self-supporting offspring, 
but, if society had been asked, would it have 
said they were valuable ? 

Now of course the most precious output 
of the home is the child; but to produce it, 
and feed and clothe and educate and bring 
it to maturity, is only part of the problem. 
Shall one raise lettuce or cauliflower or corn 
only to plow them under? The home must 
launch its children as the gardener must 
market his vegetables—it is part of the job. 
The difference is that the gardener need only 
consider getting rid of his product, but the 
home must consider the effect of its output 
on the community that assimilates it. 

I have a letter from Mr. Warner, a proud 
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father who has recently retired from business 
and looks with pride upon what his home has 
accomplished. 

“Our children,” says he, “ attended the 
common school. The eldest had a year in 
boarding-school and considerable money spent 
for musical training, and she married well at 
nineteen and a half years. ‘The next went 
into the navy as an apprentice at sixteen, 
spent nine years in the navy and six years in 
the army, where he is now a sergeant. The 
third left home at seventeen to learn a trade. 
The fourth attended high school several years, 
passed a year in a law office, studied two 
years at law school, and is now commencing 
the practice of law.” 

I gather from Mr. Warner’s letter that his 
children are definitely self-supporting. Of 
course the general experience is increasingly 
against girls marrying at so young an age. 
His daughter may be an exception, but girls 
of nineteen are not usually well enough edu- 
cated or sufficiently experienced to make effi- 
cient wives or mothers. Of course it is not 


for me to say that so long as we have an 
army we do not need sergeants, but fifteen 
years’ training seems a great deal of prepara- 
tion—and, do we need an army ? 

There is a good chance that the boy who 


learned a trade is doing something that needs 
to be done. How about the young lawyer? 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, says : 

“No small proportion of the American 
lack of respect for law grows out of the 
presence of this large number of men seeking 
to gain a livelihood from the business which 
ought in the nature of the case to support 
only a much smaller number. When six or 
eight men seek to gain their living from the 
practice of law in a community in which, at 
the most, two good lawyers could do all the 
work, the demoralization of society becomes 
acute. Not only is the process of the law 
unduly lengthened, but the temptation is 
great to create business.” 

There’s a good chance that we don’t need 
the lawyer son. 

Both the Akens and the Warrens have 
attained the easily accessible ideal of making 
their children self-supporting and respectable. 
This is a purely personal ideal with a purely 
personal gratification. It may not have any 
relation to the social demand at all, since 
there are many self-supporting, apparently 
respectable people for whom society has no 
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real need. There is, however, a fair propor 
tion of the population who do not think tha: 
respectable self-support is enough. The: 
feel that they must launch their young in lin 
with their greatest ability and inclination, and 
sit in breathless expectancy waiting for thei: 
offspring to develop tendencies and talents. 

A gentleman from Michigan writes : 

“The trades and professions offer a field 
wide enough and diverse enough so that an) 
young man’s natural gift may find expres 
sion in them. And here is the real point— 
what is a boy’s natural gift? He could 
probably succeed along that line and would 
probably fail in any other. A parent could 
wisely use all his discernment in studiousl) 
learning the natural tastes of his child. Give 
a young man something to do that he likes 
and help him qualify for it !” 

Says a Pennsylvania mother : 

“J found early in life that my son was a 
salesman. I allowed him to develop that 
talent. At nine years he had a little cand 
stand in the yard, also sold flowers. ! paid 
him myself for the work he did for me. It 
I had forced him to stay in school, I would 
have wasted time and money and he would 
not have been able to face the world.” 

Another family with an income of only 
$2,400 is already beginning to save because 
its eldest son, aged thirteen, has expressed a 
desire to enter the ministry, and it is evident 
to his parents, first, that he should not be 
thwarted in this laudable wish, and, second, 
that he will probably be unable to support 
himself if he carries it out. 

I have word from the mother of a sixteen- 
year-old girl in the West who showed a talent 
for drawing. “I have cultivated’ it,” said 
the mother, ‘ ever since Alice was seven. | 
have given her the best training the cit) 
affords, but there seems to be no market fo1 
pictures unless you are at the very top of the 
profession.” 

An attorney from Akron, Ohio, has sent 
me the story of how his son pursued his am- 
bition to be a foreign missionary. The boy 
took two years’ regular college work, then 
was transferred to a theological seminary. 
When he was ready to go into the field, he 
could not have accepted a call even if he had 
received one, because his eyes had given out 
under the strain of study. His carefully cul- 
tivated talent was useless. Says his father: 

‘“* Satisfied that he could not proceed along 
the line of his choice, he came home a broken, 
dispirited young man. He could conceive 
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of no future except to get ashanty and a few 
chickens. ‘Then he thought he could possibly 
work toward self-support.” 

He first hired out to a chicken farmer, 
then took a three months’ course in the study 
of poultry. His eyes grew increasingly bet- 
ter as he removed them from print and 
focused them on the hen. He was offered a 
position as foreman of a poultry experiment 
station. His practical work gave him finally 
a degree in poultry culture, and he is now a 
professor in full charge of the poultry exten- 
sion work throughout the State—a successful 
man. He is said to be the best poultryman 
in America, but he has not succeeded through 
his effort to follow his inclinations into the 
heart of China, but through stumbling on the 
social need of better chickens and more eggs. 
The fact is that his life came near being 
wrecked because he was educated merely in 
the line of his inclinations without regard 
either to his aptness for the job—as the fail- 
ure of his eyesight showed—or to whether 
there was any market for himself when he 
should be a completed product. 

That’s the trouble with the idea that a 
child’s career must lie in the direction of his 
inclination. It’s only a fraction of the truth, 
as the idea that a child must become self- 
supporting is only a fraction. What’s the use 
of being able to do something superlatively 
well if society doesn’t need to have that par- 
ticular thing done at all? And how repug- 
nant to the feelings of a child, shaped care- 
fully like a peg to fit a square hole, to find 
that advancing civilization in the shape of 
some swift-whirling gimlet has made all 
holes round! 

Parents zw// launch their children some- 
how, and this parental drive, whether it 
focuses itself merely on making the children 
self-supporting or on cultivating their incipi- 
ent talents, is an enormous social force—how 
strong we have never known, because so 
much of it is wasted in blindly pawing the 
air. 

I have a letter from a widow with an 
income of $1,500 a year who is bending all 
her life to the education of her two sons, at 
the continual sacrifice of herself. She does 
the housework in order that they may have 
dancing lessons. She cuts her yearly ex- 
penses for clothes to $115 a year, while each 
son has, as she says, an allowance of $150 a 
year, “ which has thus far sufficed for gen- 
tlemanly clothing and the expenses of ath- 
letics.” She saves on everything, cheering 
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herself the while ‘“ with the vision of the end 
this economy is meant to accomplish.” 

* IT cannot say how we shall manage matters 
when it comes to a university course,” she 
writes, ** but I do quite confidently expect to 
manage somehow. We have talked of the 
Government foreign service, diplomatic or 
consular, as a profession for them. Surely 
a university education, a speaking knowledge 
of three languages, good health, and a trained 
judgment ought to lead toward paths of dis- 
tinction.” 

Not necessarily ! 

Only a few weeks ago a man came to me 
with a thinly veiled plea for money. Said he: 

‘** Nobody wants a man around when he 
ain’t got nothin’. Why, even these Mills 
Hotels that some rich man built for the poor 
man—do I get a chance to stay in them? 
No. ‘They’re all full of these college fellows 
out of a job. There ain’t no room in ’em 
for a workingman.” 

The time has gone by when a speaking 
knowledge of three languages and a trained 
mind insures an income, and the cost of ac- 
quiring them is very high, although there is a 
still surviving idea that boys and girls can 
work their way through college. 


Says one gentleman from Michigan: * I 
think any young man or young woman with 
a good brain, abundant grit, and good phy- 
Sique can acquire a college education without 


injury to themselves. Probably the more 
they have invested personally, the greater the 
treasure will be.”’ 

Many people do get through college this 
way, but I doubt if any one who has stood 
up under a good stiff college course himself 
would advise any boy or girl to add _self-sup- 
port to the burden. 

I have the record of a farmer’s son who 
wanted to be a civil engineer. He left home 
with $70 to undertake a four years’ course 
in Purdue University. He has now strug- 
gled along three years, having had about 
$300 by way of assistance from his father, 
and is paying his way and a little more. This 
cost of a little over $100 a year for keeping 
a boy in college is the lowest of which I have 
any record. 

A well-to-do business man from Chicago 
tells me that the cost of sending his daughters 
through college has been approximately 
$2,000 each. Both of them have become 
teachers at adequate salaries, so it would 
seem that this outlay of $4,000 has been 
sufficient to educate and launch these girls. 
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Two boys at Dartmouth ccst approximately 
$600 a year each. 

The expenses of a Pennsylvania minister’s 
daughter at Smith have averaged $828.04 a 
year. 

Writes the mother of a boy whose college 
course cost $1,800 a year: ‘* People should 
remember that if boys and girls are brought 
up on good food, comfortable rooms, and 
decent clothes, they cannot do with less when 
away. I worked much harder while he was 
in college than ever before or since. I did 
with less help in the house, but I was deter- 
mined that the pleasure of sending the boy 
where he could learn should not be a burden 
to my husband, and thus become a trouble 
instead of a joy. ‘The third year of his course 
he gave out with nervous exhaustion. He 
was not used to city life, and never had 
good judgment about what he could endure. 
He was not able to do anything until a year 
ago, and was also a very great expense— 
so much that I do not want to know how 
much.” 

There seems to be no point above which 
the expenses of a college student may not 
rise, but the average of those which I have, 
counting out students who have received 
scholarships or worked their way through or 
are from families with incomes of more than 
$6,000, is $665 a year. Now, what will 
happen to that unselfish mother with $1,500 
a year if over $1,300 of it goes to her sons’ 
education? Suppose she does manage to 
put them through the university somehow, 
and then they don’t fit into any needed work ? 
It has happened to others. It might happen 
to her. It is a social calamity to have that 
sort of splendid parental force wasted— 
wasted in launching children in stagnant 
ponds, in backwaters that lead nowhere, in 
rapids and swift currents that need not be 
navigated. 

A letter came to me to-day from a woman 
whose husband was practically beaten out of 
the career that his college course opened to 
him, and who has gone to the Yakima Valley 
to start again in work that will meet the 
specific demand of that region. 

“ There are hundreds of people here who 
found the professions overcrowded in the 
East,” she writes. ‘ Fruit culture appeals 
to their scientific training, and they are suc- 
ceeding as fruit ranchers.’”? She tells me 
that to start over in this new work it is neces- 
sary for them to hire out on fruit farms to 
get the practical side of the work, and to take 
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winter courses at the agricultural college for 
the theoretical side. ‘‘ ‘The work,”’ says she, 
“calls for expert knowledge of soils, irriga- 
tion, pruning, controlling insect pests and 
fungous growths, and a multitude of other 
things.” 

These people, having been fitted to a pro- 
fession where there was no demand for them, 
must be re-educated before they can make a 
living. It is, to say the least of it, a wasteful 
proceeding. Everywhere in the country we 
are throwing away not only the drive of that 
applied parental affection, ‘but the child’s 
career as well, and we’re doing it chiefly 
through ignorance. We do not know either 
what the community needs in the way of 
applied middle-class brains or what it is will- 
ing to pay for—which may be quite a different 
thing. We have, to be sure, a general idea 
that there are more manufacturers of ladies’ 
cloaks in the New York Ghetto than can 
make a living, more bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers and clerks than can survive in Chi- 
cago, too many doctors and lawyers every- 
where, but nobody knows how many or why. 
Nobody has yet noosed the law of proba- 
bilities sufficiently long to find what industrial 
output is needed from the middle-class home. 
We go on blindly producing at great cost in 
money and effort without knowing whether 
the product is needed or not. And if each 
home persists in limiting its responsibility 
to the launching of its own particular off- 
spring, we can never get much beyond this 
point. 

In the wage-earning occupations, to be 
sure, we are considering with very careful 
anxiety the fitting of the children to the trades 
that need them. In 1910 the United States 
Commissioner of Labor published an 800- 
page report on industrial education, showing 
the efforts all over the country to direct boys 
and girls into occupations in which they had 
a fair chance of making a living. ‘They have 
been directed by philanthropic organizations 
which have had to deal with the distress fol- 
lowing unemployment, by teachers who have 
seen their instruction prove fruitless, and by 
employers who have needed trained workers. 
We have pretty definitely grasped the idea 
that it is for the social advantage that the 
trades should be neither over nor under 


‘stocked with workers, but it seems to shock 


people inexpressibly to think that the demand 
for ministers and teachers and doctors should 
be put in the class with that for bricklayers 
and plumbers. And yet it is in the middle 
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class that the problem is acute, for there the 
greatest sacrifices are made to educate and 
launch children. ‘Take the profession of 
medicine, for instance, a calling of the social 
value of which there can be no question, and 
largely recruited from the middle class. The 
introduction of the Carnegie Foundation’s 
Report on Medical Education says : 

“In a society constituted as are our Mid- 

le States the interests of the social order will 
be served best when the number of men 
entering a given profession reaches and does 
not exceed a certain ratio. For twenty- 
five years past there has been an enormous 
overproduction of medical practitioners. ‘This 
has been in absolute disregard of the public 
welfare. Taking the United States as a 
whole, physicians are four or five times as 
numerous in proportion to population as in 
older countries, like Germany. . .. In a 
town of 2,000 people one will find in most of 
our States from five to eight physicians, where 
two well-trained men could do the work effi- 
ciently and make a competent livelihood. 
When, however, six or eight physicians under- 
take to gain a living in atown which will sup- 
port only two, the whole plane of professional 
conduct is lowered in the struggle which 
ensues, each man becomes intent upon his 
own practice, public health and sanitation are 
neglected, and the ideals and standards of 
the profession tend to demoralization. 

It seems clear that as nations advance in 
civilization they will be driven to .. . limit the 
number of those who enter [the professions] 
to some reasonable estimate of the number 
who are actually needed.” 

And in the face of this there were in 1910 
23,927 students in preparation to further con- 
gest the profession of medicine! It’s a per- 
fectly inexcusable waste, for, though there’s 
much the statistician hasn’t done, there’s little 
he can’t do when he sets his mind to it. If 
he can estimate the market for the output of 
a shoe factory, why not the market for the 
output of a professional school? It ought to 
be possible to tell how many crown fillings 
the people of Omaha will need in their teeth 
in 1920, and just how many dentists must be 
graduated from the dental schools in time to 
do it. 

Of course no one home can command the 
necessary information; it can be had only 
through some form of organized effort. If 
it is good business to hire experts to show us 
how to get the maximum power out of the 
energy stored up in a ton of coal, isn’t it even 
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better business to hire experts to show us 
how to get the maximum power from the 
middle-class homes? Isn’t it, as a matter of 
fact, important to the Nation to have the 
precious assets of professional brains con- 
served and applied exactly when and how we 
need them ? 

And it’s beginning to be done. Here and 
there the facts about some special business 
or profession are being put together, and the 
chances in it, or the lack of them. brought to 
light. The Vocation Bureau of Boston pub- 
lished in 1911, together with studies of the 
baker and the machinist, a little pamphlet on 
the architect, to show the people of Boston 
how their boys may become architects, and 
what the chances of money and success in 
that profession are. It insists on the require- 
ments of * good health, good habits, and 
good eyesight,”’ so those handicapped will not 
enter it. It says: * Professional education 
is by far the best. One cannot well edu- 
cate one’s self for an occupation having such 
high requirements,” and adds: * The major 
ity entering the profession remain draughts- 
men permanently, at pay varying from $20 
to $35 a week.”” The report does not pub- 
lish an estimate of the number of architects 
who could find work in the country, or even 
in and around Boston, but it does say: 
“There are very great opportunities for 
young men of varying talents and abilities. 
. . « It has the future of an important occu- 
pation.” 

Why should not this, and much more, be 
done for all professions and_ businesses ? 
Why is it not worth the while of the Nation 
to see that this firing into the blue should 
stop in child launching as well as gun prac- 
tice? Does the gunner on a battle-ship push 
and pull at a gun till it looks right to him ? 
Far from it. He has the range given him by 
his superior officer, and he aims that gun by 
what looks to the unsophisticated like applied 
trigonometry. Why not perform a similar 
mathematical feat in launching a child? Isn't 
it quite as important to land a peaceful child 
as a warlike shell ? 

Society may even find it to its advantage 
to do what some of the great businesses do. 
Finding that the Nation does not automatically 
produce the sort of skilled mechanics they 
need, they have taken the raw material that 
society does furnish and made it into compe- 
tent workmen at their own expense, just as 
a furniture factory makes pine trees into 
rocking-chairs. Several great corporations 
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have found it to their advantage to educate 
free of charge the people whom they wish for 
definite uses. How does society, which pro- 
duces many things, differ from a factory which 
produces one thing ? Will not the same prin- 
ciple hold? If we could so co-ordinate and 
specialize our social activities that no man 
should be educated to a profession where 
there was not room for him, if the child was 
made to fit the demand, would it not auto- 
matically absorb him ? 

At present we have all over the country 
unsatisfied economic demands and_ unde- 
manded economic supplies. We have laid in 
a stock of workers in unneeded lines and left 
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the needed work of. the world undone. | 
suppose it is a left-over brain process fron 
our ancestral agricultural stage which make 
us talk of wringing a living from the world 
That was probably what people literally did 
at one stage, but it is no longer necessary 
There zs plenty. The necessity of fighting 
with the world for a living is past. The thing 
we must do now is to offer an adequate ser\ 
ice to the world. It is not a question oj 
what we can get out of it, but of what we 
can give back. . Mere self-support, mere fo! 
lowing our inclinations, is not enough. A 
man’s profession is not his own business. 

is a social question. 


THE SPECTATOR 


N the office of the side-street hotel in a 
Western town the Spectator saw twoscore 
men and women. The prairie town was as 
excited as if a convention were in session. 

The Spectator asked a farmer-looking man the 
reason. 

“Them children,’ he explained. “ There’s 
fourteen of ’em. They come from New York 
last evening, and are goin’ to be give away.” 

Over in the corner were the little folks, com- 
fortably dressed, chubby-faced, and hearty. The 
buxom matron in charge was tying hoods, fixing 
stockings, and buttoning coats. The children 
were wiggling restlessly, and it kept the matron 
busy. They had been on the cars three days, 
and landed out in the middle of Kansas, where 
everything was so strange. No trolley cars, no 
sky-scrapers, no noise—only wide sweeps of 
open plain, clear sunny skies, and the village set 
amid wheat farms and stock ranches. A notice 
in the county paper had brought from long dis- 
tances those curious to see what city orphans 
looked like or eager to secure a child for a 
childless home. 

Some suspicion was with it all. To these 
Westerners it seemed unreasonable that really 
good children would be brought so far West. 

But they were good children. “If I didn’t 
have a family, I’d like that boy,” enthusiastically 
exclaimed an onlooker. “See him scrap with 
his brother—he’s all right.” Then there was a 
round-faced, red-cheeked two-year-old girl over 
whom the women hovered as if she were a price- 
less jewel. 
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“ Better round ’em up, madam,” broke in my 
farmer acquaintance. The matron took her 


flock in tow and began what proved to be a tri- 
umphal procession to the “opry-house.” Busi- 
ness men came to their doors; men and women 
hurried to join the parade. 

The hall was filled when the Spectator reached 
it. Three hundred interested persons had their 
attention fixed on the stage, and no show troupe 
ever had such intense attention as did the four- 
teen somewhat frightened kiddies who sat in a 
row behind the footlights. In the eyes of many 
women was a glisten of tears; somehow it 
seemed to them, unused to such scenes, almost 
like an auction-block. 

But that passed away when the smiling ma- 
tron rose.to explain. She told about the work 
of the New York’s Children’s Aid Society, of its 
12,000 children, of its hospitals, of its convales- 
cents’ homes, of its work through past years. 
She mentioned that one of its wards is now 
Governor of a leading Western State; that a 
Mayor of a large Western city is another ; that 
business men of prominence had thus found 
homes in childhood. She pleaded the necessity 
of placing the little ones in good families, and 
outlined the conditions under which they must be 
taken. A local committee, seven business men 
and a physician, was present. 


If the grown-ups who looked over the chil- 
dren thought it was a prize drawing—and some 
of them seemed to have that idea—they were 
speedily disabused of it by the energetic and 
positive matron. 

“T want that boy,” declared one blustering, 
assertive man. 

“Do you own your home?” came the ques- 
tion. 
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‘Yes, and it’s a good one; furnace, bath, 
hardwood floor and—” 

“ Never mind about the description,” broke 
in the businesslike matron. “To what church 
do you go?” 

“ Well—well, I don’t go much, but my wife 
does.” The man was a little abashed. 

“]T am afraid it would be hard work for your 

wife and this child to carry you into heaven. 
No, you cannot have the boy.” The little fel- 
low was sent to a farm nine miles from the 
city. 
The farmers had the first choice—as they 
seem to have of everything in Kansas. The 
matron believed it better for the children to be 
on farms than to be loafing around town. 

Curious were the comments of the people in 
the hall. Mothers told of their trials in bring- 
ing up children. Elderly folk whose families 
had grown and departed from the home nest 
expressed their loneliness. Homes where death 
had taken away a loved one were revealed, the 
sorrowing parents’ grief renewed by the sight 
of possibilities for relieving their lonesomeness. 
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Somehow a sort of hysteria pervaded the 
feminine portion of the little town. In groups 
the women talked over the event, and many 
parents with more children of their own than 
they could give full care, or without means for 
caring for any, impetuously applied for one of 
the little strangers. But the matron had been 
through such experience, and firmly refused all 
such appeals. 

“Do not think that you can come here and 
get a chore-boy,” she warned the farmers. 
“ These children will be visited once a year, and 
if they are not sent to school and taught and 
properly cared for as they should be, we shall 
take them away.” 

In the end the people of the community who 
had thought they would be conferring a favor 
on the children woke up to the fact that, instead, 
a favor was to be conferred upon themselves, 
so searching were the regulations. 
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The children themselves were overwhelmed 
by the excitement. At first it was something of 
alark. But when each child was surrounded by 
a half-dozen strange women and men, all talking 
and plucking at the child’s garments in a hurried 
way, it brought nervousness. 

Then there were brothers and sisters—four 
of the party were from one family. As the 
groups were separated and the smaller ones saw 
brother or sister taken away by a stranger, the 
tears flowed. One large boy, whose baby sister 
Was given to a farmer's wife, sat at the edge of 
the stage and sobbed piteously. But it came out 





all right. The baby sister, too, cried all night, 
and the next day the big-hearted farmer drove to 
town and took the boy. It was difficult to tell 
which was happier—the farmer or the children. 
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Down in front of the hotel that afternoon the 
children were loaded into the buggies and farm 
wagons and set out on the first lap of their new 
lives. Another curious crowd surrounded them, 
and the scene was in its superficial aspect a 
decidedly saddening one. 

Yet back of it all were the best of intention and 
a basis of hope. The children went out into 
homes where healthful food, fresh air, plenty of 
sunshine, and generous good nature prevail. Far 
better is it for them than the crowded city 
streets. To the new homes they bring an object 
in living, and a realization of that desire to do 
good to somebody which is latent in every 
normal heart. 
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Finally all were gone but one little girl. She 
was too frail for the hearty, hard-working women 
who came to investigate, and she was left until 
the last. Very dejected she looked, huddled up 
on a window-seat of the hotel office. It had 
been a hard day for her, seeing a sister and all 
her little friends, one by one, taken from her. 
Her sensitive soul must have felt the discrim- 
ination, and she must have wondered why she 
was forsaken. 

Just at evening a plain-faced woman came 
quietly into the hotel. She slipped over to the 
child and put an arm around the slender 
shoulders. 

“You are like my little girl who is gone,” she 
said, and her voice broke. 

The matron had talked with her before, and 
now remained at a distance. Fora long time 
the woman held the child close. Then she 
crossed the room. 

“T want her,” she said—and the matron 
smiled a permission. Together the woman and 
child went out to a buggy, and as they drove 
away the woman’s arm was again around the 
child. 
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“T suppose you will bring another party here 
soon,” the Spectator suggested. ‘“ There seems 
to be room for many more.” 

“ No, not now,” was the matron’s response. 
“ It will be better for these people to think that 
it is a privilege to have the children than that it 
should become too common an occurrence.” 

Maybe she was right. Certainly the day’s 
unusual events had brought a new ideal of serv- 
ice to the community, and had wakened it to 
better things. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Suggestion and Psychotherapy. By George W. 


Jacoby, M.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


$1.50 

In this work an eminent physician aims to en- 
lighten educated people in regard to the diffi- 
culties of medical investigation, and the evils 
resulting from the treatment of disease by the 
unqualified. Various functional disorders re- 
sulting from nervous disease are represented in 
false ideas of the sufferer. These the judicious 
physician removes by appropriate “sugges- 
tion,” exerting the curative influence on the 
mind and through the mind which is termed 
“ psychotherapy.” By “mind” in the medico- 
scientific sense is meant “ those manifestations 
of the central nervous system which find ex- 
pression in apperception, association of ideas, 
and conscious activity of the will.” The first 
part of the book shows what suggestion is, how 
it is produced, and how it acts with “ startling 
effects,” illustrated by interesting cases. The 
second part treats of its practical application in 
psychotherapy, of which the most important 
methods and practical examples are given. The 
author’s aim is to dispel the illusions which 
quacks and charlatans exploit to their profit and 
to others’ loss. So far his work is highly valu- 
able. That it is not invulnerable appears in his 
remark on “mysticism and other occult ene- 
mies” of scientific truth, for religion neces- 
sarily involves some mysticism. His stand- 
point is wholly materialistic, regarding “ proc- 
esses in the brain cortex in consequence of 
stimulation from the outer world” as the sole 
reality of the so-called free will. 

Champlain Tercentenary of 1909. Prepared by 


Henry Wayland Hill, LL.D. Published by the J. B. 
Lyon Company, Albany, New York. 


This substantial volume, edited by State Sena- 
tor Henry W. Hill, Secretary of the Commission 
which arranged and conducted the exercises of 
the Tercentenary celebration, is divided into 
three parts. The first part presents a record 
of the preliminary work; there is a historical 
introduction by Senator Hill, an account of the 
gradual evolution of the celebration project, and 
the report of the preliminary commission. The 
second part gives very full accounts of the cele- 
bration, which began on July 5 at Ticonderoga 
and ended four days later at Isle Lamotte, two 
States, the National Government, France, Great 
Britain, and the Dominion of Canada partici- 
pating, by their representatives, in the exercises. 
Seldom has any occasion of the kind drawn 
together men who not only held the highest offi- 
cial position, but of such personal distinction— 
President Taft, Senator Root, Justice Hughes 
(then Governor of New York), M. Jusserand, 
Mr. Bryce, and. Postmaster-General Lemieux 
of the Province of Quebec; and rarely has a 


series of celebrations had so beautiful a setting. 
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Lake Champlain and the valley framed by th« 
mountains staged the exercises with rare lovel: 
ness; and the review of British and America 

regiments on the parade ground at Plattsburg, 
on a perfect June afternoon, will never be fo: 
gotten by those who were fortunate enough to 
be present, and who heard the thundering cheers 
which greeted the British regiments as they 
came marching up to the familiar air of “ The 
British Grenadiers.” Some of the addresses 
reported in this volume have high literary qua!- 
ity and are of permanent value, among them sev- 
eral of Governor Hughes’s addresses and the 
notable address of Secretary Root at Platts- 
burg—a real contribution to American history, 
presenting, as it did, a clear and cogent account 
of the “ Iroquois and the Struggle for America.” 
American writers were represented by Mr. 
Cawein, Mr. Scollard, and others, and especially 
by Mr. Percy MacKaye, whose poem, very effec'- 
ively read at Ticonderoga, finely phrased the 
associations and significance of the day. The 
addresses of both Mr. Seth Low and Mr. Mabie 
are also reported, while many interesting papers 
are brought together in the appendix, notably 
Senator Hill’s address on “ Samuel Champlain 
and the Lake Champlain Tercentenary,” which 
was originally delivered before the Vermont 
Historical Society. The Outlook has before 
commented upon the rare organizing ability 
with which this series of celebrations was 
planned, and the remarkable good fortune in 
point of weather and the presence of the men 
who had been announced to take part who 
attended the celebrations. 
Jonathan Papers (The). 


bridge. 


By Elisabeth Wood- 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.25. 
Nothing but praise can be accorded to the 
charming “Jonathan Papers,” with most of 
which The Outlook’s readers are familiar, and 
which, we are sure, they have read with 
eagerness and satisfaction. These are outdoor 
papers worth having, entirely above the ordi- 
nary rhapsodies, penetrated with a delicious 
human spirit, and touched by a rare refinement of 
humor. For once let drab duty fly to the winds, 
and, in the homely phrase of the placid boarding- 
house lady, “do as ye druther.” In the better 
terms of the author, “let us take our pleasures 
without apology,” and may they be the sane, 
stimulating, warming, human joys of Jonathan 
and his good comrade ! 

Through the Postern Gate. By Florence L. 
Barclay. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.35. 
Jaconetta Stories. By Fannie Heaslip Lea. 

Sturgis & Walton, New York. $l. 
Absolute romance, distinctly modern and ap- 
pealing to the regular novel reader of somewhat 
uncritical taste, may be found in two recent 
books. ‘Through the Postern Gate” and 
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“Jaconetta Stories” are definitely sweet, and 
occasionally arouse an amused interest. The 
author of the first named has achieved fame in 
a former story which ranked among the “ best 
sellers.” The second presents a picture of a 
charming coquette who uses her gifts to en- 
lighten the understanding of her chosen lover, 
and secures her own happiness. 

Irish Folk-History Plays. By Lady Gregory. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 2 vols. $3. 

The rapidly increasing literature of the Irish 
theater receives an important addition in two 
volumes of plays by Lady Gregory. The first 
volume consists of three tragedies, and the 
second contains three tragic-comedies, to use 
Lady Gregory’s nomenclature. Readers of 
The Outlook will remember the charming pic- 
ture of Lady Gregory and her place at Coole 
which Mr. John Quinn contributed to The 
Outlook last autumn. It has been due very 
largely to her encouragement and to the stim- 
ulus of her friendship and genius that the Irish 
play has come to hold so prominent a posi- 
tion among the original and interesting dramas 
of the day. In these new volumes the em phasis 
is on the tragical aspect of things; and the 
opening play, “Grania”—the tragedy of the 
old king who marries the young girl whose eyes 
have already lighted upon the man she loves 
and who loves her—is worked out with great 
power and with the Celtic naiveté and fresh- 
ness. Neither the king nor the young girl, 
when they come together, know anything about 
love, although they have heard many things 
said of it; and their talk together has a delight- 
ful quality, which is brought out by extract 
more clearly than by any description: 

Finn. Did they not tell you his name? 

Grania. \was shy to ask them, and I never saw him 
again. But my thoughts went with him for a good while, 
and sometimes he came through my dreams. Is that now 
what you would call love ? 

Finn. Indeed, | think it is little at all you know of it. 

Grania. 1 heard often in the stories of people that 
were in pain and under locks through love. But I think 
they are but foolishness. There was one of a lover was 
made go through a fire for his sweetheart’s sake, and 
came out shivering. And one that climbed to his darling’s 
window by one golden thread of her hair. 

Finn, There are many such tales, and there are more 
in the making, for it is likely the tearing and vexing of 


love will be known so long as men are hot-blooded and 
women have a coaxing way. 

Grania. 1 asked the old people what love was, and 
they gave me no good news of it at all. Three sharp 
blasts of the wind, they said it was—a white blast of 
delight and a gray blast of discontent and a third blast of 
jealousy that is red. 

Finn. That red blast is the wickedest of the three. 

Grania. I would never think jealousy to be so bad a 
smart. 

Finn. It is a bad thing for whoever knows it. If love 
s to lie down on abed of stinging nettles, jealousy is to 
vaken upon a wasp’s nest. 

Grania. But the old people say more again about love. 
They say there is no good thing to be gained without 
hardship and pain, such as a child to be born ora long 
day’s battle won. And I think it might be a pleasing 
thing to have a lover that would go through fire for your 
sake. 


“ 






Finn. 1 know enough of the heat of love in my time, 
and I am ever glad to have done with it now, and to be 
safe from its torments and its whip and its scourge. 

Grania. It being so bad a thing, why, I wonder, do 
so many go under its sway? That should be a good 
master that has so many servants and is so well obeyed. 

Finn. We do not take it up of ourselves, but it sweeps 
us away before it, and asks no leave. When that blast 


comes upon us we are but feathers whirled before it with 
the dust. 


Grania. It is a good thing surely that 1 will never 
know an unhappy, unquiet love, but only love for you 
that will be by my side forever. [A loud peal of laughter 
is heard outside.] What is that laughter? There is in 
it some mocking sound. 


Christian and Mohammedan. By George F. 
Herrick. The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $1.25. 

The ripe fruit of a half-century of close per- 

sonal contact with Mohammedan life and 

thought among men of all classes in the Turkish 

Empire is exhibited in this volume by a most 

competent observer, both sympathetic and crit- 

ical, who has devoted his life to labors of love 
for the people among whom he made his home. 

This latest of the many recent works concerning 

the Mohammedan world, whose religion is the 

most stubborn of all antagonists to Christianity, 
corrects the misleading notions derived from 
writers of more limited acquaintance with 
their subject. Forty-three correspondents here 
named, leading missionaries in Mohammedan 
lands from Egypt to India, attest Dr. Herrick’s 
conclusions as based on the widest practicable 
induction from facts. Thus adequately and 
authoritatively descriptive, his work is also 

purposely constructive and strategic, with a 

view to end the feud of Islam with the Christian 

world. He shows this as originating from the 
degenerate Christianity of the seventh century ; 
then, the substantial good offered by present-day 

Christianity to Moslems, now becoming con- 

scious of an impending decline ; lastly, the way 

to win Moslems to accept it. Only moral and 
spiritual forces embodied in loving lives can 
end the hereditary feud ; theological controversy 

only stiffens antagonism. This volume has a 

solid claim on the attention of readers inter- 

ested in the grave question whether Moham- 
medan fanaticism is to die out peacefully or to 
be shattered in some Armageddon. 


Status of the Teacher (The). By Arthur C. 


Perry, Jr., Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 


This new volume in the Riverside Educational 
Monographs deals with the authority, responsi- 
bility, and the profession of the teacher, each 
point being, in many minds, by no means set- 
tled, but subject to grave misconception. The 
school is misunderstood, and, as the author 
says, this misunderstanding is illustrated by the 
citizen who rebels against the payment of his 
school tax; by the parent who regards the 
teacher as his employee and demands promo- 
tion for his child; and by the teacher who, with 
an air of personal injury, says to the parent, 
“Your boy annoys me very much in the class- 
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room.” The principal illustrates the miscon- 
ception by permitting an unlicensed person to 
“ substitute” and take the chance of getting his 
pay. The author claims that the teacher is a 
professional expert employed by the State as its 
agent to accomplish its purpose as to the educa- 
tion of its ck‘ldren. This philosophy of the 
teacher’s status underlies the legal status. In 
effect, however, the status of the American 
teacher is thus defined, to the regret of the 
author: He has limited legal authority ; he has 
practically no official standing: he is poorly 
remunerated ; his social and professional stand- 
ing depend on his personal qualities and not 
upon his calling, as in the case of other profes- 
sions, yet the present status is a gain upon former 
times, and isimproving. The author has thought 
his subject through, and his presentation should 
clarify the almost universal misunderstanding 
in the matter. 


Catholic Encyclopedia (The). Vol. XIII. Edited 
by Charles G. Herbermann, Ph.D., Edward_A.. Pace, 
Ph.D., Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D., Thomas J. 
Shahan, D.D., John J. Wynnee, S. J., assisted by nu- 
merous collaborators. The Robert Appleton Com- 
pany, New York. 

Among valuable articles in this volume several 

are of prominent importance. The historical 

and critical account given of the Ritualist party 
inthe Church of England—applicable also to their 

American brethren—points out both its strange 

anomalies and the secret of its strength and 

growth. The article on “ St. Bartholomew’s Day 


Il May 


of 1572,” so memorable for the massacre of 
French Protestants, gives a view which fair- 
minded Protestants need to admit in justice t 
Pope Gregory XIII. The nearly thirty pages on 
“Schools” deserve careful consideration by 
American Protestants who think they have suffi- 
ciently provided for religious education.’ The 
Outlook has before remarked an occasiona! 
defect in the ethical standard set by Catholi 
authority in this work. The same occurs here 
ina statement made ina short article on “ Seduc 
tion,” that in case “the woman has yielded 
freely ” to her seducer, “strictly speaking, he 
has done no injury to her, she has accepted his 
advances.” That is to say, one who tempts 
another into an immorality does the tempted 
one who freely yields no injury. This is strange 
doctrine from a doctor in theology. 


Captain Martha Mary. By Avery Abbott. The 


Century Company. New York. &l. 
The older sister (and not very old either) of a 
family of children deserted by father and 
mother fairly won her title of “Captain Martha 
Mary.” She is an actual child, and yet a poten- 
tial mother and provider. The story shows the 
beneficial influence of the Juvenile Court, and 
happily escapes the slough of sentiment open to 
the steps of the unwary. Captain Martha Mary 
does her own arranging and declines to be pau- 
perized, in a perfectly sensible, natural, huma: 
fashion. The few improbabilities of the little 
story do not interfere with its wholesome eftect 
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COURAGE OUT OF SUFFERING 


The courage and unselfishness shown by an 
overwhelming majority of the passengers on the 
ill-fated steamship Titanic have recalled to my 
mind the remarkable exhibition of the same 
heroic and generous characteristics by the citi- 
zens of San Francisco during the great earth- 
quake and fire of 1906. I did not myself reach 
the city until some weeks after the disaster, but 
the remembrance of the events of that period 
of strain and suffering was still fresh in the 
mind of every observer or participant, and I was 
greatly impressed by the enthusiasm and deep 
feeling shown by everybody in speaking of the 
behavior of the population. One friend of 
mine in Oakland—a man not at all inclined to 
be “ gushing ” or effusive in speech—said to me: 
“Tam glad that I lived to see the things that 
happened in the first ten days after that great 
catastrophe. Those days were the best and 
most inspiriting part of my life. Religious peo- 
ple talk about the ‘ kingdom of heaven,’ but few 


of them expect to live long enough to see it real- 
ized on earth. I saw something that very nearly 
approached it in San Francisco, Berkeley, and 
Oakland in the week that followed the fire 
Cowardice, selfishness, greed, and all the base: 
emotions and impulses of human character 
practically disappeared in the tremendous strain 
of that experience, and courage, fortitude, sym- 
pathy, generosity, and unbounded self-sacrifice 
took their places. Men became, and for a short 
time continued to be, all that we may suppose 
their Creator intended them to be, and it was a 
splendid and inspiriting thing to witness. We 
imagine that we live in aselfish and materialisti: 
age, and perhaps we do; but I know now ot 
what human nature—humanity as a whole—is 
capable, and I can never again take a pessimisti: 
view of the world’s future.” 

Have we not some reason to hope and believe 
that, in the centuries to come, men will learn to 
act constantly and in daily life just as they acted 
in the streets of San Francisco and on the decks 
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of the Titanic in the strain of peril and suffering ? 
We know now that at certain times man is 
“bigger than anything that can happen to him.” 
Is he not capable of becoming at all times bigger 
than his environment, and stronger than all the 
materialistic forces and tendencies that make 
jor selfishness and oppression ? 
GEORGE KENNAN. 


ITALY AND TRIPOLI 


In your issue of March 30 I read: “The 
Outlook has been inclined to believe the people 
and Government of Italy were led to declare 
war upon Turkey by a real desire to promote 
social justice in Tripoli. But the war has now 
dragged on so long, with so little apparent 
improvement in the conditions of Tripoli,” etc. 
This last statement is so contrary to the truth 
as told by hard facts that, as a matter not of 
argument, but of justice, I feel it would not be 
fair either to my country or to that numerous 
class of American readers who are sincerely 
desirous of correct information in all important 
matters of the day to let it pass without protest 
and without furnishing proofs of its incorrectness. 

1 will limit myself exclusively to facts. 

Since October 5, the day on which the Italian 
troops first landed in Tripoli, Italy— . 

(1) Has built two railway lines, Tripoli Ain- 
Zara and Tripoli Gargaresh, which are now in 
operation. 

(2) Has laid two new cables, Tripoli-Syracuse 
and Benghazi-Syracuse, which are shortly to be 
inaugurated. 

(3) Has given Tripolitania and Cyrenaica a 
complete system of wireless telegraphy all along 
the coast and into the interior, as well as a tele- 
phonic system which connects every point of 
our occupation. 

(4) Has opened elementary, commercial, and 
industrial schools for Arabs and Italians. 

(5) Has organized the police service and 
established a criminal and civil judiciary system. 

(6) Has begun the works for the construction 
of the port of Tripoli and is receiving tenders 
for those of Benghazi and Tobruk. 

(7) Has given Tripoli an excellent water sup- 
ply by the construction of a reservoir near the 
Boumeliana Wells, whence the water has been 
piped to Tripoli, where, before distribution, it is 
sterilized in huge boilers built for the purpose. 

(8) Has opened a /azzaretto for the isolation 
of infectious diseases, and a thoroughly equipped 
up-to-date hospital is receiving Arab patients. 

(9) Has constructed and equipped a mari- 
time sanitary station, laboratories for disinfec- 
tion, for microscopical researches, and bacterio- 
logical cultures. 

(10) Has opened municipal pharmacies for 
the free distribution of medicines to the poor. 

(11) Has appointed commissions which are 
now completing their reports upon the pathology, 
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climatology, agriculture, industries, and com- 
merce of Tripolitania. 

(12) Has built regular encampments on the 
outskirts of Tripoli for the accommodation cf 
Bedouins. 

(13) Is gradually repeopling the oasis around 
Tripoli, which had been cleared for purposes of 
war, and is daily distributing food supplies to 
the natives until they shall have re-established 
themselves at their usual occupations and shall 
need no further assistance. 

I can only add that, far from having brought 
no improvement to Tripoli, any civilized nation 
could well be proud of these results of only five 
months’ work in a land which is still the scene 
of actual warfare, and where difficulties of 
every description are encountered at almost 
every step taken towards the hygienic, material, 
and moral welfare of its people. 

As to the alleged bombardment of the “ inno- 
cent city of Beirait,” 1 thought it was by now 
universally known that the city of Beirit was 
not bombarded. Our Minister of Marine has 
declared in Parliament, the London “ Times ” 
and even the Turkish ‘“‘ Communiqué” have 
recognized, that the Italian battle-ships only 
shelled 2x the port of Beirfit two Turkish 
gunboats engaged in facilitating contraband ; 
and the Paris “ Matin” adds that, “ in considera- 
tion of Article 1] of Convention I X of The Hague, 
which regards the bombardment of war-ships, 
the incident of Beirfit is absolutely legitimate.” 

I hope that, in consideration of that fairness 
which is one of the characteristics of the 
American people, you will find space in The 
Outlook for this letter. 

BARON BERNARDO QUARANTA DI 

New York City. SAN SEVERINO. 


CANADA AND THE PRESIDENT 

As an American living in Canada I deeply 
regret that the President has felt justified in 
publishing his private correspondence witb Mr. 
Roosevelt in regard to the reciprocity agree- 
ment. Although many Americans, myself among 
them, have received the most delightful hospital- 
ity in Canada, yet it is impossible to live here 
long without realizing that very many Cana- 
dians look askance at “the States” as a nation. 
This feeling is reflected frequently in that large 
and influential portion of the press which repre- 
sents the Conservative party, and expressions 
of suspicion, and even of animosity, are not 
uncommon. 

It is difficult to imagine anything better cal- 
culated to inflame this feeling than the Presi- 
dent’s remark that reciprocity would make 
Canada “an adjunct of the United States.” 
The Liberal press, while still maintaining its 
position on reciprocity, vigorously repudiates 
the suggestion that Canada could ever be 
placed in such a position, and one paper says 
rightly that every American familiar with con- 
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ditions here realizes the impossibility of such a 
thing. 

For the Conservative papers the opportunity 
is a remarkable one, and they have not been 
slow to avail themselves of it. In leading edi- 
torials they have intensified their unfriendly 
attitude toward the United States and have re- 
ferred to the President as “lifting the veil” 
from the real purpose of reciprocity and as 
“throwing away the mask.” And with some 
ground they sneer at Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
the Liberal party who espoused the cause of 
reciprocity and were overthrown in conse- 
quence, and who are now informed by Presi- 
dent Taft that he was palming off a gold brick 
on them, after all. 

I cannot recall an instance when Mr. Roose- 
velt in his most aggressive campaigning, which 
frightens so many timid people, has overstepped 
the bounds of propriety as President Taft has 
done in this case. The American people should 
consider well before re-electing a man who is will- 
ing to drag international matters into a Presi- 
dential campaign and to sacrifice, for his own 
personal interest, whatever friendly feelings our 
sensitive and rapidly developing neighbor on 
the north has for us as a nation. 

Henry K. METCALF. 

Montreal, Province of Quebec. 


THE ALASKA CLAIMS 

The second article of the “ Alaska” series, 
published in The Outlook for January 20, in 
speaking of the so-called Cunningham claims, 
makes the following statement : 

Early in 1907 most of the claimants paid for the claims 
which they were attempting to secure, and were given re- 
ceipts for the money and certificates saying that the pur- 
chase had been made and that patents would be given 
later if all were found regular. That is, the Govern- 
ment reserved the right to examine the claims again be- 
fore giving the patents and to cancel them if anything 
wrong was discovered. 

Mr. Clarence Cunningham, agent and attor- 
ney for these claims, calls my attention to the 
fact that the promise to issue patents, “if all be 
found regular,” is not found in the receipts, 
which simply acknowledge full payment for the 
lands in question, and that the “certificates,” 
which do contain these words, are a part of the 
official records, but are not given to the entrymen. 

Referring to another passage in the same arti- 
cle, Mr. Cunningham says: 

Again, I find the following : 

* Some time later the Cunninghams sent to Mr. Garfield. 
by the hand of Mr. Ballinger, . . . an affidavit stating that 
they had never given the Syndicate any option on their 
claims. This appears to have been literally true, though 
not entirely frank. The committee tried to give an option, 
but the other claimants were not satisfied with its terms 
and would not ratify it,’’ etc. 

The fact is, this affidavit did not contain the language 
quoted, but stated instead, “ I know of no entryman [in 
the Cunningham group] who has any contractual obliga- 
tion with the Guggenheim Syndicate or any other cor- 
poration.” 

Having made this affidavit myself, | know it was not 
only Jiterally true, but frank and honest. 


1l May 


Another of the Cunningham claimants writes 
me concerning a passage on the claims in the 
first article of the series, published in the Janu 
ary Magazine Number of The Outlook: 

Your statement of the case from the claimant's point or 
view is not quite as full as it should be... . Your ain 
seems to have been to present the case fairly to the 
American people, but you did not present all the point, 
offered by the defense. 

It should be said that the passage referred to 
was not meant as a complete statement of eithe: 
the merits or the demerits of the case, bu: 
merely undertook to give the principal grounds 
on which the General Land Office had decided 
that the claims must be canceled. A complete 
history of these claims would hardly come unde: 
the heading, “What /s Going On in Alaska.” 

W. D. HULBERT. 


A SUPREME COURT OF TARIFFS 


Is it worth while to discuss what is considered 
an impracticable idea? Sometimes I think i: 
is, because that which seems impracticable or 
even impossible may yet actually be adopted 
and put in practice, and it is also worth while to 
mention ideals if for no other reason than to 
have some worthy mark to shoot at. 

The.authorized interview with President Taft 
on tariff-making in your issue of March 2 sug 
gests what to me has seemed an ideal method 
of fixing the tariff schedules, although the law 
yers say it is absolutely unconstitutional. 

The plan, roughly stated, is this: Appoint a 
tariff commission with power to fix, name, and 
publish rates at any time. Make it consist of 
fifteen men, appointed by the President fo: 
terms of fifteen years each, one expiring each 
year, and removable after appointment only fo: 
cause. Pay salaries of, say, $15,000 a year, and 
thus make the position so remunerative and 
appointment to it such an honor, because of the 
authority which it confers, that the best men in 
the country would be attracted to it. 

This tariff commission should be made up of 
representatives of different lines of manufac 
ture, different sections, and of different profes- 
sions. It would, of course, include one or two 
lawyers, one or two statisticians. Into the com- 
mission could be drawn men of ability, success- 
ful experience, and public spirit who would be 
glad to devote their services to the public wel- 
fare. Give to this tariff commission the powe! 
to fix duties, as the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission has the power to fix railway rates. The 
commission should be constantly in session, 
amply equipped with financial means for the 
employment of expert investigators, statis- 
ticians, ete. 

The commission would therefore be cot 
stantly studying the conditions which should 
govern our import duties. It would recognize 
and give due intluence to the needs of the Gov- 
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ernment for revenue. It would be constantly 
studying the changes in supply and demand in 
the markets, and the costs of production at home 
and abroad, and, from a ‘disinterested and patri- 
otic standpoint, the related subjects that have to 
do with our National welfare. Its conclusions 
would not be expressed in annual or other stated 
general revisions of the tariff, but would be 
handed down weekly, or monthly, or even daily, 
in announcements of changes in general lines 
of business or in single items. The tariff would 
be constantly changing without any revolution- 
ary change at any time. The commission 
would fix dates on which its decisions would 
take effect simply on the basis of fair play and 
the good of the public. 

Mind you, I would not make this an advisory 
body, but actually an executive body to which 
Congress should delegate its power in these 
respects. 

I believe such a tribunal—the tariff supreme 
court—would be incorruptible, and business of 
all sorts which is or may be affected by our 
import duties could proceed unafraid, knowing 
that no unreasonable thing would be done, and 
that when changes affecting them took place 
they would be made quietly, easily, and reason- 
ably. Thus the tariff would be out of politics 
for good—and for the good of the people. 

Of course this is a dream, but it is a pleasant 
dream to the business man; and sometimes 
dreams come true. And are you absolutely 
certain there is no way of getting around the 
Constitutional objection to it? 

Tacoma, Washington. LEONARD BRONSON. 


A PLEA FOR THE SUFFRAGETTE 


I notice in your number of March 16 an 
editorial on the English women suffragists 
which shows a lack of information on the sub- 
ject. Let me say, to begin with, that I am not 
myself in favor of militant measures in forward- 
ing the cause of suffrage. But every one has a 
right not to be misrepresented. 

You blame the suffragists for choosing a time 
when their movement would cause additional 
distress to the nation on account of the coal 
strike. If I remember rightly, the outbreak on 
the part of the suffragists took place de/ore the 
coal strike began, not a/Zer. 

Your argument that such methods prove 
women’s unfitness for the ballot applies much 
more to zen, who gained the same end by meth- 
ods far more violent, more destructive of prop- 
erty, and including reckless injury to individuals. 
The reason that women have adopted militant 
measures is that at the beginning of this stage of 
the movement the policy of their opponents was 
toignore the whole matter, enforcing silence upon 
the newspapers. The suffragists, therefore, 
thought it a matter of necessity to do some things 
which would oblige the newspapers to break 
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silence, and to give prominence to their actions, 
whether for praise or for blame. They have 
been scrupulously careful to injure no one per- 
sonally, and have been criticised by men who 
sympathize with the cause because they have 
not been more violent. The utmost extreme to 
which they have gone has been the breaking of 
windows. They claim that the cause has made 
more progress in the last three or four years than 
in the previous sixty. They have three times 
had a majority in the House of Commons, and, 
if the bill had not been stifled in the Cabinet by 
Mr. Asquith, the end would have been won. 

It is a strange illusion which nourishes the 
belief that these women have been more leniently 
treated than if they had been men. When in Eng- 
land men have used far more violent and destruc- 
tive measures,to gain a political end, it was de- 
cided that it was unfair that they should undergo 
the penalty which would have been the natural 
result of such violence, because, although the 
deed merited it, the object was to gain a political 
right. Thus they were handled with extreme 
gentleness. But women whose deeds have been 
far less destructive have been treated with a 
brutality and cruelty unspeakable, not only in 
prison, where the system has been to handle 
them as common convicts, but outside the prison 
on many other occasions. Four of them have 
lost their lives under this system of brutality. 
An American can hardly understand how desti- 
tute of respect for women, as such, Englishmen 
constantly show themselves to be. It would 
take a very strong microscope to make visible 
the “chivalry ” to which you allude with such 
naive confidence. L. ¥.€ 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


SAVED BY A “ PONTOON” 


In The Outlook for April 27, page 904, Mr. 
Lewis Nixon describes “a pontoon, or huge 
air-tight raft, to be practically a part of the after 
deck of the ship,” and detachable if the ship 


should sink. I feel confident that the device 
would work, because I remember a case, about 
1880, where all the passengers of a “ propeller ” 
were brought safely to shore on the deck, which 
tore itself loose when the hull sank. 

The vessel foundered near Fisher’s Island, 
and the deck drifted until it went ashore at 
Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 


ARTHUR 
Dover, New Hampshire. 


M. HuBBARD. 


A REQUEST 

About six years ago there was published in 
The Outlook, under the head of Correspondence, 
a prayer for a young child, to take the place of 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep.” If the author 
or any reader will send a copy of the prayer to 
the editors of The Outlook, it will be considered 
a great favor by A SUBSCRIBER. 





BY THE WAY 


A church in upper Broadway, New York City, has 
made a play-garden of its churchyard, and invites 
the mothers and children of the neighborhood to 
make themselves happy in it. The spirit of Jesus’ 
invitation, “ Suffer little children to come unto me,” 
has seldom had more loyal recognition than in this 
effort to make the church a week-day joy as well 
as a Sunday blessing. 

The London “ Nation,” commenting on American 
courts of law, says: * The criminal procedure of 
America to-day is very much as ours was in the time 
of the Stuarts. It is hopelessly entangled in tech- 
nicalities, and neglects justice and common sense to 
chase after an impossible infallibility of form.” 

The magazine “ Good Housekeeping ” has estab- 
lished at Washington a “ Bureau of Foods, Sanita- 
tion, and Health,” and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley is to 
be its director. He is also to be contributing editor 
to the magazine. In his first editorial he says that 
it will be the purpose of the Bureau “to arouse in 
the housekeepers of the country a living interest in 
the problems which concern the common welfare, 
especially as influenced by domestic life.” 

Royal letter-writers may expect that, in the vicissi- 
tudes of the centuries, their popularity will come to 
the test of that democratic implement, the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. Judged by this standard, King 
Edward III and Queen Elizabeth have no reason 
to feel slighted. In London the other day one of 
the King’s letters sold for $1,450, and a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth to Henry III of France brought 
$1,225. 

The new United States Census shows the 
number of males of voting age in the country to be 
26,999,151, as compared with 21,134,299 in the year 
1900. 


“Stop, look both ways, listen, and don’t walk 
along the tracks,” are injunctions that would, in the 
light of recently published statistics, materially re- 
duce the number of fatalities on the railways, if 


carefully observed. The majority of the people 
killed by accident are classed as “ trespassers.” 
Of 10,396 killed on the railways in 1911, 5,284 were 
trespassers. In ten years the total number of 
deaths by accident was 51,083, of which only 4,340 
were of passengers. 

Admiral Peary says that in some respects the old- 
fashioned wooden ship is less vulnerable to the 
dangers of the sea than the huge steel liner. He 
once crashed into a partly submerged iceberg while 
going at full speed in broad daylight. * The stout 
little ship” (the Roosevelt), he says, “ caromed 
off the berg like a billiard ball, without injury; a 
steel ship would have had her bilge torn open from 
bow to quarter.” 

The sale of the third part of the Hoe library 
brought the total amount realized to $1,669,132. 
Two sections of the library still remain to be sold. 

One of the richest countries in the world is that 
part of the Malay Peninsula known as the Federated 
States. These provinces are still under the rule of 
their native chiefs or sultans, though they are as- 
sisted by a British adviser. The tin mines of these 
small States are more valuable than most gold 
mines, for they produce nearly half the world’s sup- 
ply of tin, and the result is an overflowing treasury 
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for the States. Vast forestsof rubber trees are also 
proving extremely profitable. 


Tender-hearted housewives who don’t know wha 
to do with the live mouse or rat that they have 
caught in the trap will be interested in the announce 
ment that a patent has been issued for an electrica 
trap, which, after the animal enters it, promptly 
electrocutes him by the closing of a circuit. 


“ There are a few American Negroes in London,’ 
says a New York * Sun ” correspondent, * but most 
of the race in England are young men from th 
British colonies who are studying law or medicine 
or taking regular collegiate courses. In the libra: 
at Lincoln’s Inn, one of the noted Inns of Court or 
law schools of London, every man engaged in read 
ing when the ‘Sun’ correspondent was there the 
other day was a Negro.” 

A new night steamer service between New York 
City and Providence is to be instituted by the Cen- 
tral Vermont Railroad Company, and two twin- 
screw steamers with a capacity for 500 first-class 
passengers each are being built for the trafic. 

The word “ moonshine” gives a romantic touch 
to the illicit distilleries that are found in many 
remote districts in the South, but the business itself 
is probably as sordid as most attempts to make 
money by unlawful means. The temptation to go 
into the business is great on account of the large 
profits, and of late years the reverue officers have 
been kept busy in destroying the stills. In 1910 
more than seven hundred stills were broken up in 
Georgia, and hundreds of others in North and 
South Carolina and Alabama. 


Of Robert Browning toward the close of his life, 
Frederic Harrison in his recently published memoirs 
has this to say: “ He was all things to all men and 
all women, always at his best, always bringing light, 
happiness, generosity, and sense into every society 
he entered. I think him the happiest social spirit 
whom it has ever been my fortune to meet.” 

An American bridge-building company has secured 
the contract for building a State railway bridge over 
the River Jumna near Allahabad, India. Twelve 
leading bridge-building concerns from all over the 
world competed, but the American company’s bid 
was 26% per cent less than that of any competi- 
tor. 

Last year that gay city, Paris, was gayer than ever 
before, if one may judge from the money spent 
on amusements—nearly $12,000,000, a record sum. 
Grand opera received the largest share of this 
amount, $658,400. The rest was divided principally 
between the theaters, forty in number, averaging 
$117,580 each; music halls, whose total receipts 
were $1,417,800; café concerts, which took in 
$1,379,000 ; and cinematograph shows, which received 
about $500,000. 


Canada has the greatest railway mileage in pro- 
portion to population of any country in the world, 
with possibly one or two minor exceptions, and, ac- 
cording to the “ Railway Age Gazette,” she is pfoba- 
bly about to enter upon an era of great addition.l 
expansion in railway-building. One of the projected 
railways is to provide an outlet for the great wheat 
crops to Hudson Bay and thence by steamer to 
Europe. 








